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times better, if we: 


bestir ourselves.” 
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5 EASY-TO-USE SETS te 
E 
61 MODERN VOLUMES WITH ; : 
LATEST REVISIONS i re 

2 GROLIER PUBLICATIONS extend beyond the 

range of purely reference works, except Grolier ; 
Encyclopedia. On pedagogically sound princi- Hy, 
ples, these educational publications are de- 5 Mi 
signed not alone to improve scholarship but K 
also to lay the foundation for eventual good i aft 
citizenship. A half century of publishing has = 
” 


developed a GROLIER technique which is both 


distinctive and effective. 


So = 


GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 


(1946 Copyright) 








Eleven volumes,over 6,000 pages; 100,000 
index entries; 9,000 illustrations; over 
~ 28,000 articles — many signed by the writers; 
over 6,000,000 words. LIST PRICE..$69.50 





Write for detailed information on school and 
library USE VALUES of any GROLIER 
PUBLICATION. 


@ BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
20 Vols. 


@ LANDS AND PEOPLES 
7 Vols. 


@ POPULAR SCIENCE 
12 Vols. 


‘ 
§ A @ BUILDING AMERICA 
‘ il Vols. 


_ (Attractive discounts to schools and teers.) 
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This Month 


Tue article on English was signed “B. Her- 
sev.” When we asked for her full name, Mrs. 
Hersey answered, “I know names matter. 
Metropolitan Museum asked leave to include 
my maiden name in publicity when inviting 
me to continue my school art league lectures 
after my marriage. Whereupon my husband’s 
broker’s wife, keen on culture, telephoned to 
know if this lecturer was any relation to my 
husband and what did I think of her? I al- 
lowed she was a relation but only by marriage 
and I didn’t think much of her!” 


“Tuere are subs and subs,” says Mrs. Mer- 
riel, “who just put in the day. They ask for 
drawing paper and let the pupils go to town.” 
But these are not the substitutes to whom she 
refers on page 18. 


In connection with Dr. Laubach’s article, 
have you read his book, The Silent Billions 
Speak? |$1. Friendship Press| 


Avcusta Barrick, as speech teacher, trains 
the students for each day’s broadcast for the 
“Morning Meditations.” 


Next Month 


WE nore that the February issue will have 
96 pages. This month, like last, labor difh- 
culties at the printers forced us to reduce 
Tue JouRNAL to 64 pages. 


“America’s Foreign Economic Policy” will 
be the last in the Twentieth Century Fund 
series on “The Way It Works.” 


Goinc to the AASA meeting? Watch for 
convention highlights next month. 
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GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 
Gilmartin and Skehan. 


Introducing history with heroes from Columbus 
through Roosevelt; emphasis on exploration, 
discovery, invention, science, world leadership, 
and patriotism. 1946. Grade 4. List, $1.40. 


OUR COUNTRY, Beeby, Hanna, McClure. 


Emphasis on how people lived, exploration, 
type settlements, westward movement, cus- 
toms, education, home life, and varied back- 
grounds of the American people. 1946. Grade 
5. List, $1.40. 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, McClure, Scheck, Wright. 

Develops Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Medieval, 
and Renaissance contributions and lays a 
background for 
United Sates 
history. “1946. 
Grade 6., List, 
$1.60. 
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Social Studies Based ,on 
History and Its Background 
Simple, Up-to-Date, Interesting 


For Further Information Write 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
2210 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1 
609 Mission St., San Francisco5 441 W. Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3 





THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Mc- 
Clure and Yarbrough. 


Describes the building of the nation from co- 
lonial times through World War II; territorial 
development, transportation, communication, 
international trade, social life, and economic 
and geographic factors are stressed. 1945. 
Grade 7 or 8. List, $1.96. 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN NATIONS, 
McClure, Scheck, Wright. 

Grade 7. Provides the history of most of the 
United Nations from 1500 until today; FUN- 
DAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP, Grades 7 or 
8, is a basic text in citizenship and govern- 
ment. 1946. 
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RECENT RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


SCHOOL FINANCE SYSTEMS, November 1945 


48 states, Hawaii available 


5 cents per individual state, $2 complete set 


SALARY SCHEDULES IN COLLEGES FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION, 1945-46 


August 1946; 35 p., 15 cents per copy 


SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS, NEA Research 


Bulletin 


October 1946; 25 cents per copy 


TEACHING ABOUT LIGHT AND SIGHT 


A handbook for classroom teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools—April 1946; 79 p., 30 cents per copy 


Order above publications from National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, 


D.C. 


Orders for less than $1 should be accompanied by cash. 


Discounts on quantity orders are: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 
copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 33'/3%. 
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Teaching as a Profession 


I am glad to see so much activity in 
different quarters to raise the social posi- 
tion of teachers from that of a servant to 
the children of the community to that 
of a humanbeing and member of the com. 
munity. It has been my experience that in 
the last few years attitudes toward teachers 
have changed. 

This last year I was not accepted as a 
new member of the community but was 
tolerated for the school days. My land- 
lady intimated that I was not supposed 
to use my room over the weekend but 
was to go home. I was never invited to 
join a woman’s club or take any part in 
the town’s activity. By contrast, when | 
began teaching in 1916 I was welcomed 
as a new member of church and every- 


| thing else—Mmrs. NELLIE K. BURKHART, 


Columbus 4, Ohio. 


Wuite I agree most heartily with your 
editorial on page 375 of the October issue, 
that “Teachers Salaries Must Be In- 
creased,” and that federal aid to that end 
is imperative if the teaching profession is 
to be made sufficiently attractive to over- 


[Continued on page 3] 
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| Continued from page 2| 
come the present alarming shortage of 
teachers, I would go a step further and 
assert that federal aid is also seriously 
required to provide security for teachers 
in their old age. 

Teachers are not now included under 
the Social Security Act or entitled to the 
Federal Old-Age Retirement Benefits, be- 
cause it is assumed that the city or state 
in which they teach will make ample pro- 
yision to care for them thru a liberal 
pension. 

This is far from being a safe assump- 
tion. In some states no provision at all 
is made for pensioning aged teachers. In 
others the pension is too small for a 
humanbeing to live on. Even in states 
where a fairly adequate pension is pro- 
vided for teachers who have grown old 
in the service of one particular state, there 
is no provision for those who have re- 
cently come into that state system from 
another state. 

Let me quote a case in point. A man 
who has had excellent education and ex- 
perience has taught in several states. At 
the age of 62 he is beginning his second 
year of teaching in the state where he now 
lives. 

That state has a retirement system which 
requires that a man be 65, with 30 years 
of teaching, 20 of which must be in that 
state. Our friend, then, must teach 18 
more years in that state before he will be 
cligible to retirement on a pension which 
may amount to $25 a month. The 39 years 
that he has taught in other states do not 
count at all. 

Here is where federal aid is needed. 
A good teacher is an asset, not only to his 
own community. and state but to the nation 
whose citizens he has helped to train in 
good citizenship. 

Whatever pension he may get from the 
state should be augmented by a federal 
contribution to make it enough to live 
upon in a reasonable degree of comfort 
and security. This would do much to 
attract capable men and women to the 
teaching profession. 

Recruiting posters for the army and 
navy offer the inducements of free train- 
ing, adequate support, attractive salaries, 
and ample provision for retirement. If 
the federal government thinks it worth- 
while to offer such inducements to recruit 
men for its services of national protection, 
Why is it not reasonable that it should 
offer equal inducements to those who are 
fesponsible for the much greater army of 

uture citizens whose education may be 
depended upon as a safeguard to its peace 
and welfare?—rrank M. GRACEY, State 
Normal School, Castleton, Vermont. 
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100%, Membership 


I appreciate the splendid work the 
National Education Association is doing 
to help further the cause of education in 
these days when it needs recognition and 
support so badly. Our teachers in this 
county have joined the local, state, and 
national associations 100°/. — BEALER 
SMOTHERMAN, superintendent, Rutherford 
County Schools, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


The Journal 


I rinp THE Journat’s finest quality is 
the way it combats the often limiting effect 
of teaching by constant introduction of new 
ideas in both the professional field and, 
more important, fields outside of teaching. 
—MARGARET SELDEN, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AT PLEASANT HILL SCHOOL we are inter- 
ested in world friendship, and for the past 
five years both the pupils and I have sent 
gifts, greetings, and letters to children in 
other lands. Many of these contacts were 
made after articles and addresses were 
published in the NEA Journat. 

Today when the November issue came 
I was delighted to find, in “How You Can 
Help War-Devastated Schools,” additional 
addresses where we may reach more 
friends. There were enough new ideas 
and addresses to provide all we can do in 
our friendship hobby this month.—nancy 
prippy, Upton, Kentucky, Route 2. 


You ask readers to send votes for the 
article liked best and the one least. How 
can I choose the best when so many are 
helpful? 

Take the October Journat. The edi- 
torial and President Wanamaker’s article 
are excellent material for urging member- 
ship in NEA. “The Importance of the 
1946 Election,” “Light, Not Heat, in an 
Election Year,” and “Earmarks of Good 
Consumer Teaching” contain information 
of use to me in my social-studies classes. 

To read Congressman Mundt’s article 
on “The United States and Russia—World 
Leaders” brings back the fine spirit, the 
genuine accomplishments, and the real 
joy of the Representative Assembly at 
Buffalo. I have used several helps from 
“Inexpensive Materials” and “Audio- 
Visual Aids.” “They Give Him Back 
Talk” is delightful. But why continue? 
—ROSE MARY WILCOX, teacher, Jamestown, 


New York. 


[The Journat staff has found helpful 
the many comments which have come in 
on the fall issues. We hope you too will 
write us, telling us what you like and do 
not like about this January issue.| 





THERE is nothing new under heaven 

Except the year of 1947 
—and it’s all yours—365 days, 8760 
hours, 525,600 minutes, 31,536,000 sec- 
onds—to use as only you can best judge. 
What time for accomplishment! 

“en 

ABSENTEEISM is highest in American 
public schools on Mondays and the days 
after holidays. 


YOUR teaching of arithmetic will grow 
more meaningful and vital through fre- 
quent reference to How To MAKE AriITH- 
METIC MEANINGFUL (the first compre- 
hensive professional book in arithmetic 
to appear in 10 years) by LeoJ. Brueckner 
and Foster E. Grossnickle, also authors 
of Arn1irHMETIC WE Usz textbooks. 
PPI 


WHAT FUN! Girl workers in Cuban cigar 
factories hire professional “‘readers’’ to 
shout romantic novels to them for half- 
hour periods four times a day. 

a i el 
JANUARY birthday! Jacob Grimm of 
fairy tale fame (Farry Taes by the 
Brothers Grimm in THe Winston 
CLeaR-TyPe Popu.Lar CLassics—$1.00, 
list) was born on Jan. 4, 1785. Do you 
know Jacob was also a philologist and 
mythologist of international fame? 

i 
UP or down? Never! In elevators in the 
more stately hotels and buildings of old 
Boston, operators are trained to say they 
are ascending or descending. 

OPPS 
WORLD'S best seller is still the Bible, 
and Winston publishes 166 different 
styles including two special Bibles for in- 
dividual pupil use. 

i td 
OBJECTIVE report shows that the Iv- 
TERMEDIATE ReEapERs of Easy GrowtH 
IN READING are in accord with latest 
professional findings. 

ew 
OCCUPATION for an idle moment: How 
many times can you fold a piece of paper 
in half? Regardless of size, authorities 
claim, nine is the maximum number of 
folds any piece of paper will take. 

ws 
POPULAR with pupils in Grades 4-9 
everywhere is THE Winston Diction- 
ARY FOR Scuoois. Why? Send a penny 
postcard for booklet, “The Complete 
Story from A to Z.” 


Arch St. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 

PHILADELPHIA 7 

CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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CAN RADIO MAKE 
AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
AS EXCITING AS) 
“INFORMATION PLEASE”? 
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ANSWER: It can and does. Your attention 
is called to: : 


I. The CBS “‘American School of the Air” .. 


2. The uncompromising testimony of 
“Variety,” America’s chief oracle of 
showbusiness... 


3. The fact that today 17 more stations 
on the Columbia network broadcast the 
program, thus making it possible for 
3,000,000 more families to-hear it than 
could hear it a year ago. 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTIN 
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The First Freedom 


“Ir THE history of civilization has any lesson to teach it is this: There is one supreme condition 
of mental and moral progress which is completely within the power of man himself to secure, 
and that is perfect liberty of thought and discussion. The establishment of this liberty may be 
considered the most valuable achievement of modern civilization."—From A History of the Free- 
dom of Thought by J. B. Bury | 1913. p240.| 


orris L. Ernst, who has long been a general in 
M the battle for freedom to learn, has performed 
an outstanding patriotic service in his recent book, 
The First Freedom, which elsewhere in this issue we 
have named “The Most Important Book of 1946.” 
This book is especially important to teachers, for 
without freedom to learn education becomes a sham. 

The battle for freedom of thought is a8 old as the 
race. Tyrants thru all the ages have found ways to 
keep from people the information needed for the 
intelligent ordering of-their lives and the wise man- 
agement of public affairs. This form of tyranny is 
increasingly serious as civilization becomes so com- 
plex that it cannot be maintained without full, 
reliable, uptodate information. 

Among the ways that are used to keep people 
ignorant of what they need to know are these: 

Keep the people ignorant by keeping them illit- 
erate. Universal education has begun to win against 
this tyranny. The free public school is one of man’s 
greatest advances. 

Use the power of the state or the military or other 
agency to suppress information at its source—to say 
what shall or shall not be made public. One reason 
wars are often so badly managed is that they must 
of necessity be conducted under the cloak of military 
secrecy so that corruption and weak management 
are not exposed to public view. 

Secure a private monopoly of the channels of in- 
formation thru control of press, radio, and films. 
Morris Ernst’s book reveals a startling tendency in 
this direction in the United States. 

Fill information channels and people’s minds and 
time with trivial matters and thus crowd out the 
vital things that really concern their wellbeing. 
Trivial reading makes trivial people. 

Build up among the people an attitude of intoler- 
ance and narrowness so that they will close their 





minds to criticism and reform in spite of the well- 
known fact that all human progress from the be- 
ginning has come as a result of criticism and reform. 

Morris Ernst’s book raises some questions that 
Americans cannot ignore if they wish to preserve 
their personal rights, political liberties, and repre- 
sentative institutions. Should a few people be al- 
lowed to own all the press? Or all the radio chan- 
nels? Or all the movie houses? If not a few, then 
a dozen or a hundred? Should one man be allowed 
to own both newspaper and radio channels in a 
single community? Should absentee ownership of 
newspapers be allowed? If such things are coming 
about on a large scale—and the author shows by 
a persuasive array of facts that they are—what can 
be done about it? The author draws on his long 
experience as a practicing lawyer in this field to 
suggest ways by which citizens can turn the tide. 
His suggestions are thoroly democratic in spirit and 
American in principle. 

We do not want government control of the chan- 
nels of information nor do we want private monop- 
oly control or any other kind of control which has 
the power to deny people their God-given right to 
know. We believe with Ernst that “given any piece 
of soil and climate, the development of man’s mind 
determines his wealth and joy; that only out of the 
unimpeded conflict of ideas can the critical capacity 
of man be developed; that only out of conflict of 
thought can truth in the long run be found, Such 
is the democratic process.” 

Since another war could and would likely destroy 
us and since wars begin in the minds of men, we 
do well to guard with eternal vigilance our right 
to be informed about the things which most concern 
us. This is indeed The First Freedom. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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* Desire to do what you must do. 
* Hard work is a kind of patriotism, 


* Do some difficult reading every day. 


a. 
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Vake 1947 the greatest year of your life. 


¥. 
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Joy in life is the test of balanced living. 
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ate 


Decision is one of the duties of strength. 


oe 


Who tramples on another tramples on himself. 


J 
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Vo one is free who is a slave to a useless habit. 


¥. 
ys 


When we put on the intellectual we do not lay aside the 

spiritual. 

* 4s we work for higher salaries we must work for better 
SETVICES. 

* Work must be measured not merely by time but also by 

lis intensity. 

Excepting the cost of war, indulgences tax us more than 

governments. 

* The Victory Action Program is a guarantee of your 


protes sional future. 


Disarmament Not Conscription 


Ir is a striking fact that the top leaders in organi- 
zations devoted to home, church, school, labor, and citizen- 
ship are almost all opposed to peacetime military con- 
scription. They are the ones best in a position to know the 
real facts in the situation, and their judgment is entitled 
to public confidence in spite of the propaganda which the 
War Department is spending the people’s money to carry 
on. Let us all unite for a campaign of worldwide reduction 
of armaments under our United Nations. 


The American Citizens Handbook 


Tris popular volume, which for want of paper was 
allowed to go out of print during the war, is now available 
in a new and much enlarged form in THE UNITED NATIONS 
EDITION. The new 640-page book contains: 


An Enlarged Section on Citizenship 
Heroes of American Democracy 

Great Charters of American Democracy 
The United Nations Charter 

UNESCO Charter 

What Everyone Should Know about Law 
A Golden Treasury for the Citizen 

The American Citizen’s Reading 
National Citizenship Day 

Facts for Every Citizen 


Included in the Golden Treasury are all the materials 
which appear in Selections for Memorizing—Grades I 
to XVI, Personal Growth Leaflets 281-296. 

This volume is an indispensable tool on the desk of 
every teacher. It is a gift much appreciated by young 


people for birthdays, for Citizenship Day [May 18, 1947], 


and for commencement. Order from the NEA at $2 per 


copy. The usual NEA discounts are allowed. Send you 
order promptly while the supply lasts. 


Your Professional Citizenship 


Tue Milwaukee Secondary Education Association js 
constantly working for higher professional standards, 
These questions are from a recent editorial in its publica 
tion, The Promoter: 

How good a citizen of your professional organizations 
are you? 

Of course you belong to local, state, and national educa. 
tion organizations. That membership is basic, the absolute 
minimum for the united voice of educators. 

Do you do more? Do you keep informed on mattezs 
currently affecting your profession by reading your pro- 
fessional publications? 

Do you go further? Do you discuss current educational 
issues with those who represent you in your professional 
organizations? 

When you are called to serve in your organizations, do 
you give your best to the profession in the broader oppor- 
tunitres afforded? That may mean sacrifice, but the returns 


to you may be undreamed satisfactions, and the profession 
will move forward. 


How the NEA Journal Is Printed 

Tue Journat now has the largest circulation of any 
professional periodical in the world. It was first published 
in its present magazine form in 1921. All composition, press 
work, binding, and mailing was provided for under con- 
tract with Judd and Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
It handles the greatest volume of printing in Washington 
and produces The National Geographic. 

When decision was made to enlarge THE JourNAL, it be- 
came impossible for Judd and Detweiler to continue the 
full service. Additional presses required for more pages and 
larger circulation could not be obtained because they were 
not manufactured during the war. 

JourNat production, beginning with the September 1946 
issue, has been handled under a three-way contract. About 
800 tons of paper—enough to fill_4o freight cars—is pur- 
chased from two mills located in Maine thru the Stanford 
Paper Company of Washington. The type is set, pages are 
made up, and electrotype plates are made at the Judd and 
Detweiler plant. These plates are sent to Kable Brothers 
Printing Company, Mount Morris, Illinois, where the 
magazine is printed and bound. This plant prints 150 other 
periodicals each month. 

The complete list of member-subscribers is maintained 
by the Division of Records of the NEA. The mailing is 
made by addressograph printing of these names on long 
rolls which are sent to Kable Brothers, where each address 
is attached by a mailing machine. 

The change in the procedure of printing has not been 
without its difficulties and requirements for adjustment, 
particularly in the matter of time schedules. Deadlines for 
copy and for final page approvals must be met far in ad- 
vance of the dates when press work begins and distribu- 
tion is complete. 
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The significance of atomic energy to the 
future of mankind Is SO great that we are 
happy to publish this article by the newly- 

pointed chairman of the ie. os Atomic 
Energy Commission. This statement indt- 
ates. the procedures followed by Mr. 
Lilienthal and his associates, appointed as 
, Board of Consultants by the State De- 
partment, in developing for the State 
Department A Report on the International 
Control of Atomic Energy. 


DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


OW can atomic energy be so de- 

veloped and so controlled that it 
will be used only for the advancement 
fhuman welfare and not for war and 
destruction ? 

It was this knotty problem which in 
January 1946 was put up to the five 
men who made up the State Depart- 
ment Board of Consultants. We locked 
ourselves up for two months with the 
facts before us and came up with a plan 
we believed was workable. That plan 
is known as A Report on the Inter- 
national Control of Atomic Energy. We 
urged that the people of the world set 
upan Atomic Development Authority. 

To the control of that international 
authority should be entrusted all ac- 
tivities concerning atomic energy that 
ae dangerous to the security of the 
world—that are steps on the road to 
the making of atomic bombs. These 
seps begin with the raw materials of 
uranium and thorium. Factories to pro- 
duce the stuff that makes atomic bombs 
would be owned and operated not by 
fival nations but by a world corpora- 
tion subject to world law. 

How our Board of Consultants went 
about trying to find a plan is in some 
Ways as important as the answer we 
ame up with. The averting of war and 
the maintenance of peace are tradition- 
illy described as political problems. But 
Political methods are often the methods 
of dogmatism, not of reason. The prac- 
ttoners of political dogmatism some- 
limes include business, farm, and labor 
kaders, as well as politicians and states- 
mt—even, once in a while, scientists. 
And When a scientist goes dogmatic in 
Political matters, he can make a politi- 
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How Can Atomic Energy Be Controlled? 


cian appear scientific by comparison. 

Political dogmatism is based on the 
process of first deciding what answer 
you want, and then scurrying around 
for evidence and arguments and public 
opinion and force to support the an- 
swer you started with. Such methods are 
based on three procedures: 


[1] Tell the people what they want 
to hear—regardless of the facts. This 
gives great scope for orators and slogan- 
makers. 

[2] Tell the people what you want 
them to hear—regardless of the facts. 
This is the technic of the well-poisoner. 

[3] Tell ’em nothing, and make ’em 
like it. This is an ancient art, but its 
modern practitioners have brought it to 
new and improved technics, 


Political methods of this kind are in 
contrast to the scientific spirit and 
method. In his Novum Organum, 
Francis Bacon said, “We cannot com- 
mand nature except by obeying her.” 
The scientist, a humble man, obeys 
nature by observing and recording not 
what he wants to find, but what he does 
find. The of the 
method and spirit is that it does not 


essence scientific 
start with the answer, but with facts, 
and draws its insight and overtones 
from the facts. 

It is not often that there is an oppor- 
tunity to analyze a political problem in 
a scientific spirit. But that is what we 
of the State Department Board of Con- 
sultants tried to do. We started not with 
the answer but with the facts. We first 
applied the facts to the simplest pro- 
posal for atomic energy control—the 
outlawing of the bomb by international 
agreement. 

It is just a year and a half since the 
bomb was first used with all its fan- 
tastic destructiveness. Many Americans 
said, “Now, this won’t do; this must 
be the last time that an atomic bomb 
is used. The people of the world must 
agree to outlaw the bomb.” They meant 
that all nations would sign a treaty 
promising never to make these bombs 
and use them in a war. All nations 
would devote themselves exclusively to 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


My four associates and I examined 
this proposal. The facts forced us to 
discard the idea. The facts made it clear 
that there was no security anywhere, 
no atomic 
armament race, if this is all we had to 


freedom from fear of an 


offer, this outlawing by international 
covenant. 

What facts? Principally the fact that 
the same operations and materials re- 
quired to put atomic energy to peace- 
ful purposes are adaptable to the making 
of bombs. This is true thru almost the 
whole course of producing atomic 
energy. 

It just is not in accord with the facts 
to talk about nations concentrating on 
peaceful purposes as if that called for 
different processes and materials from 
those used for destruction. Once you 
have produced some of this dangerous 
material there are ways of doctoring it 
to make it rather safe, and not effective 
for bombs in that form; but you must 
begin with the stuff that, however useful 
for the treatment of cancer or the pro- 
duction of electric power, can just as 
readily be used to destroy. There is a 
fact, and no amount of political dogma 
can do anything to change it. 

These being the facts, what does an 
international covenant never to use 
Under the 


treaty individuals and states would be 


atomic bombs amount to? 


permitted to go on mining uranium 
and thorium and putting them thru a 
plant that will produce materials readily 
adapted to use in a bomb. 

How much peace of mind would any- 
one get out of that? Mighty little. For 
the atomic bomb is a surprise weapon. 
Several hundred of these bombs could 
finish off any industrial nation of the 
world. The bomb was originally de- 
veloped in secret and probably could 
be again. We concluded that if nations 
were rivals in the development of atomic 
that could be diverted rather 
simply from open, peaceful uses to 


energy 


secret, warlike purposes, an agreement 
by each nation to outlaw the bomb 
might be worse than nothing at all for 
it would create suspicion and fear as 
to what the other fellow may be doing, 
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17 


Te PLAN PROPOSED can become an authentic tho somewhat limited 
demonstration of world administration and the rule of world law. And 
tho at first confined to one field, it is a vital one that lends itself to such 


a demonstration. For it is of the very nature of the problem of elimi- 


nating atomic weapons that only by collaboration among the nations 
and peoples of the world can this evil cloud be removed and the full 
benefits to men of this magnificent discovery realized. 





and fear and suspicion breed wars. 

Then we said: Suppose the nations 
joined together to crack down on any- 
one who violated the agreement. We 
rejected that, too, for we could find lit- 
tle security in a plan to punish a nation 
after it had hundreds of 
bombs and killed millions of people. 


dropped 


We remembered that there is a special 
premium in atomic warfare in pulling 
the trigger first, so no one will be able 
to retaliate effectively, and therefore 
there is a great premium on making 
preparations secretly while your law- 
abiding neighbors are depending on in- 
ternational agreements. In time every- 
one would suspect everyone else, no one 
would have a sense of security, and 
everybody would be making the bombs 
in secret. 

But then this was suggested: Why 
couldn’t we have an international in- 
spection agency to snoop into every 
factory to see whether nations are ful- 
filling their agreement? Again we 
looked at the facts and they forced us 
to conclude that inspection as a sole 
safeguard was unworkable. 

One of those facts was: If a world 
inspector is to provide security against 
secret evasions, he must know at least 
as much about atomic energy as the 
people he’s supposed to watch. And 
there’s the rub. An inspector—a_ high- 
grade policeman—simply wouldn’t know 
enough to detect a skilful evasion. The 
only people qualified to protect the 
world against secret shenanigans would 
be those who know how to design and 
operate atomic energy plants—physi- 
cists, chemists, engineers. And that is 
one reason we urged that world security 
be protected by a development and oper- 
ating agency manned by such technical 
people, acting not for rival nations 
racing each other, but for all nations and 
peoples. 

The Atomic Development Authority 
would not be a mere international de- 


10 


tective force but a development agency 
engaged in operations and extensive 
research. To provide security the ADA 
must know. Professor H. D. Smyth of 
Princeton has said that the men on the 
Atomic Development Authority might 
well become the elite of the scientific 
world. Thus the agency entrusted with 
control would know as much as anyone 
in the world about new possibilities. 

Some people say that atomic warfare 
is so horrible that it will eliminate it- 
self just because it is so horrible. But 
we felt that this is indeed a leaky boat 
in which to set out in a troubled sea. 
And yet it is interesting—in a troubling 
way—to see the argument made over 
and over: “When all nations possess 
atom bombs, then no one will use 
them.” 

The reasoning leads to strange results. 
Thus a writer, Mr. Guy Richards, in 
a dispatch October 3 illustrates the 
twirpy terminus of such reasoning by 
saying that the conflicting plans for 
international control “will probably be 
reconciled and atomic weapons dis- 
carded when both nations possess the 
secrets. 

That is, the sooner we show all the 
other nations how to make atomic 
bombs, or even better, ship a big supply 
to them, the sooner we will get back 
to sensible, old-fashioned warfare of the 
pre-atomic period! Somehow the glamor 
of this idea entirely escapes me. 

Fear is of course an important factor 
in human affairs. I by no means dis- 
parage the efforts of those publicists and 
scientists who have made us understand 
the gruesome horrors of atomic war. 
But is fear a solid foundation upon 
which to build? How long is it until 
fear, however justified, wears off and 
for valid human reasons? Fear of con- 
sequences, of punishment, of retaliation 
—it may unhappily develop that this 
is all that human ingenuity can devise 
to prevent war and eliminate atomic 


weapons. But it does not seem to me a 
method with a very good past record 
of results. 


Some responsible people urge that 
the answer is to-forget the whole busi- 
ness, that this new knowledge should 
be buried, that it is a terrible mistake, 
which should be buried as soon as pos- 
sible. The most superficial examination 
of this notion disclosed how little hope 
it offered. It assumed that the trick of 
releasing atomic energy was a secret 
of which we had a permanent monopoly, 
that it was a knowledge no other nation 
could discover on its own. This is not 
true. So for us to bury the knowledge 
would not help the world at all. 

As we said in our report: “Human 
history shows that any effort to confine 
the inquiring human mind, to seek to 
bar the spirit of inquiry, is doomed to 
failure. From such efforts comes sub- 
version fraught with terrible conse- 
quences: Gestapo, inquisitions, wars. 
The development of atomic energy is 
one of a long line of discoveries that 
have their well-springs in the urge of 
men to know more about themselves 
and their world.” 

It was upon these constructive, crea- 
tive aspects of human nature—rather 
than upon a preoccupation with inspec- 
tion and punishment of wrong-doing— 
that we built the plan set out in our 
report: “To be genuinely effective for 
security the plan must be one that is 
not wholly negative, suppressive, and 
policelike. . [It] must be one that 
will tend to develop the beneficial pos- 
sibilities of atomic energy and encourage 
the growth of fundamental knowledge, 
stirring the constructive and imagina- 
tive impulses of men. . . . It should in 
short be a plan that looks to the promise 
of man’s future wellbeing as well as 
his security.” 

The heart of this proposal is not fear 
of catastrophe alone, nor detection of 
violators, nor punishment of wrong- 
doers, but something much more af- 
firmative and hopeful; the establishment 
of a greater degree of community among 
the peoples of the world working to 
gether on undertakings of common and 
mutual benefit. Indeed we were “even 
sustained by the hope” that this program 
dealing with atomic warfare might con- 
tain the seeds that in time would grow 
into cooperation between peoples which 
may bring an end to all war. 
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A Fresh Start for 1947 


GEORGE E. CARROTHERS 


University of Michigan 


NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION? 
No, it isn’t that. I am not a be- 
New Year’s resolutions. I 
should like, however, to echo some of 


liever in 


the outspoken or even merely felt de- 
sires of teachers visited during the 
course of my professional activities. 

Probably no one is completely sat- 
isfied with the work he accomplishes 
with children from month to month, 
least of all the capable, conscientious 
teacher. Hence the desire for constant 
improvement in what one does. Each 
teacher worthy of the name, as he 
plans by day and dreams by night of the 
success he hopes to have with the varied 
assortment of lively youngsters coming 
into his classes daily, actually and con- 
fidently feels that this is to be his best 
and happiest year of teaching. 

It can be just that. It ought to be. 
The world at this critical moment is 
desperately in need of that better quality 
of teaching about which we dream. A 
generation ago World War I ended, 
and our hearts leaped high in the hope 
and expectation that wars were forever 
ended. We knew then that we and our 
children would be able to live in a 
world at peace. 

It could have happened. But it didn’t. 
We failed, not because we were not 
concerned, but because we let our good 
intentions evaporate. We left the job to 
the other fellow. The task was so over- 
whelming in its complexity that we as 
teachers just did not do the things we 
might have done. 

Our opportunity has come again. We 
must take thought for the future, we 
must be clear and specific in our think- 
ing, and we must do something! 

Lists of pious resolutions are worth 
very little. They are usually worth even 
less than the paper on which they are 
Written, and certainly worth less than 
the time it takes to formulate them. 
About the only purpose they serve is as 
a salve for an irritating conscience. 

That must not happen this year. We 
fan and we must do something beyond 


‘ what we have done before. World War 
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II is ended..The development 
of a promising world organi- 
zation is well under way. We 
must give it our loyalty and 
support. We have at the same 
time another responsibility— 
to do much for the right edu- 
cation of the children who 
will be involved in the third 
world war or in worldwide 
peace a generation hence. 

The very great and wide- 
spread influence of schools is 
fully recognized. The oppor- 
tunity is ours. Can we arise 
to the occasion? Or will we 
once again muff the ball! God 
forbid! 

No one teacher can do 
much, but each can do something. The 
superior work of a hundred thousand 
teachers for a whole year will astonish 
the world. The thoughtful planning will 
help to develop still greater teachers. 
Each teacher worthy of the name must 
say, “I dare not do less than my best 
today, or I am weakened for tomorrow.” 

Every teacher needs new experiences. 
He needs to read new books, to learn 
some new stories, to see new faces, and 
to make new friends. Teachers need to 
get out of their traditional grooves of 
living and teaching, out of the ruts into 
which their intellectual wagons have 
slipped. They need to try new plans. 
The exhilaration accompanying the 
fresh start rejuvenates the whole life 
and makes over the traditional teacher 
into a progressive, dynamic individual. 
Pupils at once recognize the change and 
unknowingly rejoice in the new birth. 

A growing teacher is the successful 
teacher. Even tho limited in our work 
and tied every day to the job, we can 
carry on personal study and we can 
have wide and varied contacts. These 
are possible. It takes an effort to hunt 
up new friends and new materials, but 
the results obtained are worth it. 

The pushing out from one’s mind of 
the trappings and useless paraphernalia 
accumulated over the years by the bring- 
ing in of new experiences opens up 
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Pupils catch the exhilaration of a dynamic individual. 


channels for fresh breezes to sweep thru 
and bring exhilaration. Thinking be- 
comes easier and clearer, the whole tone 
of the person and of the school is better, 
and those with whom teachers associate 
take on new life. 

A clearing of the decks for action 
every so often is good for anyone, even 
tho some materials seemingly of worth 
at the time may be discarded. Every 
teacher, including the college professor, 
ought to burn his outlines and lectures 
and favorite texts at least every decade. 
The New Year is upon us and our 
opportunity is before us! 

In this connection I recommend the 
following quotation: 


GOD'S WAY 


He came to my desk with quivering lip: 
His lesson was done. 

“Have you a new leaf for me, dear teacher? 
I have spoiled this one.” 

I took his leaf, all soiled and blotted, 
Gave him a new one, all unspotted. 

And into his tired face smiled, 

“Do better now, my child.” 


I went to the throne with trembling heart: 
The year was done. 

“Have you a new year for me, dear Master? 
I have spoiled this one.” 

He took my year, all soiled and blotted, 
Gave me a new one, all unspotted. 

And into my tired heart smiled, 

“Do better now, my child.” 


1] 





Whither 


In the NEA Journal for September we 
invited our readers to send us their opinions 
on the problem of grading. The following 
article is a symposium of the various points 
Of view represe nted in the responses Fre 
ceived. A similar pro-and-con on the use 
of single versus multiple texts will follow 


next month. 


brow abolish grading alto- 
gether!” says one teacher. “I am 


convinced that some system of grading 
is absolutely necessary!” replies another. 
“Grading is all right for West Point 
and the Harvard School, but 


not for public elementary and secondary 


Law 


schools,” asserts a third. “To eliminate 


grading altogether is not democratic; it 
1S un! ke 
States,” 


everyday living in the United 
says a fourth teacher. 

Among the things that complicate 
the problem of grading is the mattér of 
what a grade jor mark] really repre- 
sents. Someone has defined a grade 
as “an approximation of present ac- 
complishment and a promise of future 
performance.” 

“But what are you measuring?” asks 
William E. Wire, principal, Seven- 
teenth Street School, Niagara Falls, New 
York. “What kind of accomplishment? 
What kind of future performance?” 

The difficulties of grading are also 
pointed out by Brose Phillips, principal, 
Dorrisville School, Harrisburg, Illinois. 
He says: “It |grading| contains the 
factors of personality adjustments of 
the pupils, public relations, academic 
achievement, and the personality of the 
teacher, interwoven into such a com- 
plex pattern that there seem to be no 
hard and fast rules to follow.” 

“Why grade pupils, anyway?” asks 
an elementary-school teacher. “If we 
must grade, shall it be in terms of the 
pupil’s ability, or in terms of their 
fellows?” she continues. “If we are to 


demand that pupils attain in terms of 
} 
i 


their ability to. attain, it makes the 
grading problem so complicated as to 
make grades a source of more heat 
than light to many parents and to many 
pupils.” 

Grading is desirable, thinks E. C. 
Beck, of Central Michigan College of 


P 
12 


Education, Mt. Pleasant, because it is 
a realistic preparation for the constant 
evaluation of the individual that takes 
place in real life. “When I play base- 
ball,” says this teacher, “I have to con- 
sider my batting average and my field- 
ing average. When I get a job, I must 
depend, in part, at least, on my com- 
parative ability. If I run a business, I 
must meet competition. I might learn 
something and 
evaluation in the classroom; I am sub- 


about — fair accurate 
normal if I do not learn something 
about it on the schoolground and on 
the sandlot.” 

To evaluate a child in terms of his 
own ability alone is not sufficient, he 
continues. “I may be running the fast- 
est mile I can run when I am clocked 
at ten minutes; but I should realize 
that a ten-minute mile is a slow mile, 


‘and never will win any track meets. 


The school should be as nearly like 
other everyday life as possible. My 
everyday life has been filled with tests 
and evaluations.” 

Many other teachers feel that some 
system of grading is necessary. For 
example, a teacher from Wisconsin feels 
that it aids the individual in selfap- 
praisal, gives parents perspective on 
their children, and aids in choosing 
individuals for specialization. “Why 
not grade him [the pupil] and differ- 
entiate between him and the person 
who isn’t doing so well?” asks Clara- 
belle D. Hanley of Las Vegas, Nevada. 

On the other hand, Stella M. Cook of 
Shoreham, Vermont, would do away 
with grading altogether, for three rea- 


sons: [1] It sets up false standards at the 
very outset of school so that children 
strive for high marks rather than the 
acquisition of a skill or knowledge, 
[2] it is in many ways an unfair meas- 
ure of abilities, since we all differ in 
our talents, and [3] its removal would 
make for higher scholastic standards, 
prevent minor jealousies, and remove 
the occasion for cheating. 

C. J. Arnold, director of the depart- 
ment of Mankato 
Public Minnesota, says: 
“Let’s be honest enough to admit that 


audio-visual aids, 


Schools, in 


we have no scientific means of grading, 
stop our guessing, and simply state the 
fact that the student has spent a certain 
amount of time with a _ qualified 
teacher.” 

Grading is outmoded for the ele- 
mentary and secondary public schools, 
thinks Raymond E. Bassett of Gorham 
State Teachers College, Maine, tho he 
would retain it for certain specialized 
branches of higher education. 

There is no valid reason for formal 
grading either in letters or figures, says 
Neva W. Montgomery of the state 
teachers college at California, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A teacher from Oklahoma takes ex- 
ception to these views, however. “Those 
who would do away with all marking 
or evaluation of a pupil’s progress over- 
look the need of the immature individ- 
ual for immediate goals,” she writes. 
“Even adults need stich goals. Witness 
that in college, we want to know how 
we are getting along in a class. We 
would feel outraged if we were failed 
at the end of a semester when we had 
had no warning that our work was not 
satisfactory. If we, as adults, need to 
have our work evaluated, how much 
more important is it that immature 
individuals have it. 

By far the greatest interest in grad- 
ing, as reflected by those who contrib- 
uted to the discussion, lies in the way 
in which grades are reported to parents. 
As a reflection of current practices it 
is interesting to find that no system is 
without its supporters and its critics. 
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A teacher from Wisconsin prefers the 
on the 
ground that it permits finer distinctions 


numerical percentage rating 
than letter grades and hence is fairer; 
but another teacher says that “to differ- 
entiate between g0°/, and 91°4, demands 
an that the intelligent 


teacher knows he does not have.” 


omniscience 


Letter grades also have their pro- 
ponents and opponents. “It is impos- 
sible to tell which of two students is 
the better, if both have the same letter 
rating, altho there could be quite a dif- 
ference.” 

“I’m in favor of A, B, C, D markings 
because I believe there is more incentive 
for a pupil to do his best when his work 
is recognized thus,” says Lucy Win- 
stead of Delhi, Louisiana. 

Various ways of reporting progress 
[as indicated by grades] are suggested 
by Mrs. Lenna A. Neds, principal, 
Central Junior Highschool, Elkhart, 
Indiana. She says that for the younger 
children the S, U, and I [Satisfactory, 
Unsatisfactory, and Improving] are 
perhaps the most appropriate symbols. 
During the fifth and sixth grades the 
teacher begins to make the transition 
from the S, U, and I to the A, B, C, D 
symbols [or some other] by marking 
some papers S-C or S-A, according to 
what the accomplishments and capabil- 
ities of the child seem to be. 

Jason C. Murlin, dean of boys at Nut- 

Junior Highschool, Nutley, New 
Jersey, reports an experiment wherein 
U, S, or I was written under each letter 
grade. 

“I believe the most satisfactory an- 
swer to the grading quesion is to use 
the H, S, and U system in which S de- 
notes satisfactory work considering the 
child’s mental and physical ability and 
his environmental background. This 
grade would not necessarily be a rank 
within his group but would 
cate that he is making satisfac- 
tory progress. U should denote 
unsatisfactory progress, all things 
considered. H should be reserved 
for the few pupils who do defi- 
nitely superior work,” 
Phillips. 

The personal letter to the par- 
ent was the most frequently ad- 
vocated method of reporting 
grades. According to Carl E. Lar- 
son, superintendent of schools 


[West Side], Aurora, Illinois, 


indi- 


says Brose 
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“the system of writing individual letters 
to parents is based on the fundamental 
tenet of fairness.” 

Flora Paine Hopf of Watchung 
School, Montclair, New Jersey, feels, 
however, that such a system leaves much 
to be desired. She says: “Much time 
and thought go into this type of report, 
and innumerable factors to be 
considered. First, the principal’s reac- 
tions—for he must keep in mind that 
all the atom bombs are not chemically 
combined, created, and stored in some 
secret Tennessee hide-out, and usually 
it is upon his head that the debris falls 
—so he or his trusted secretary must in- 
spect the reports.” Again she says, 
“Such reports are subject to misinter- 
pretation. Much of the phrasing is often 
misunderstood by parents. It is so easy 
to misinterpret words.” 


have 


Altho the letters-to-parents system of 
reporting is preferred by Ralph Morgan, 
principal, Washington School, Osage, 
Iowa, he feels that the clerical or paper 
work it involves outweighs its desirable 
features. 

Because of the difficulty of knowing 
a child well enough to report accurately 
on his development by means of letters 
to parents, teachers are suggesting var- 
“The ideal way, of 
course, would be to abolish all grades 
and have such super teachers that every 
pupil would be inspired to do his best 
work all the time, but I just don’t think 
we have reached that millennium,” 


ious alternatives. 


says 
Mrs. Hanley. 
A diagnostic booklet, showing the 


strengths and weaknesses of the pupil 
in each subject, supplemented by a 
letter, is the recommendation of H. G. 
Walters, principal, Hibberd School, 
Richmond, Indiana. 

Three changes in our marking sys- 
tem are suggested by Matilda Luney of 
Detroit, Michigan: [1] frequent brief 
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notes home stating the child’s progress, 
[2| standardized tests, objectively given 
and graded at the end of each term and 
results sent and [3] remedial 


all those whose tests show 


home, 
classes for 


them to be 50°% below 


plishment in basic subjects. 


average accom- 


Flora Paine Hopf recommends that 
all report cards in the elementary grades 
be abolished and a system of personal 
contact substituted for 
them. “Sets of papers on which no 
names have been written might be pre- 
pared for exhibits. A system of num- 
bering might be used so the teacher 
could easily withdraw the proper set for 
comparison. Parents will learn a great 
deal about their child’s position in the 
group by the inspection and comparison 
of these sets. I believe the average parent 
for 


of his 


conferences 


would welcome this procedure, 
there would the evidence 
child’s accomplishment.” 

Mrs. Bringazi of Carson, Washing- 
ton, also would like to do away with 
any grading system, using only a child’s 
work to show his progress in subject- 
matter. 

Another teacher believes that the 
method of marking makes no differ- 
ence; 


be 


that any good teacher can grade 
his pupils, using any method his school 
system employs, if he is sympathetic 
and reasonable. “It makes no difference 


if a child gets 100° or A just as long 


as he de- 


is given what he honestly 
serves.” 

Every so often teachers should have 
a seminar on “How and why we mark,” 
according to John R. Edwards of Gar- 
field Junior Highschool, Berkeley, 
California. 

From the letters which reflect teach- 
ers’ views on grading it is clear that, 
while they may differ in their grading 
practices, they are as one in their desire 
grade regardless of 
the system used. Their most im- 


portant criterion 


to constructively, 


to be: 
What practices will be most fruit- 


seems 


: 
a 


\ 
il 
Ws 


ful for the growth of my pupils? 

It is this spirit that 
them to seek constantly for more 
adequate means of stimulating 
and evaluating that 
Judging from the 
views found today, 


Causes 


/ 


growth. 
variety of 
the search is 
likely to go on for some time. 

—RUTH COYNER LITTLE, assistant 
editor. 
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First of a special series of articles on the Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics 


W HAT PROOF is there that education can improve the quality of 
lwing in communities? For a hundred years educators have believed that 
schools made for better living. If you asked for the evidence, what did you 
get? Usually pious statements and reaffirmations of faith. 

Reasonable proof could be offered that the schools teach most of the 
children to read and to write. Some knowledge of spelling and of the facts 
of history and geography could be taught. Were the children healthier 
because they went to school? Were they better citizens? Did they use their 
leisure time more wisely? Were home and family affairs conducted more 
intelligently? What was the proof that the schools had changed anything 
in the community? 

A decade ago we could find little systematic evidence of any kind. With 
the help of the Sloan Foundation, several universities, teachers colleges, 
and a long list of schools, we have attempted to add to this evidence. 
Schools can improve the quality of housing, of food, and of clothing in a 
community. 

This article and others to appear in early issues of the NEA JourNAL 
on other phases of the Sloan Fund project present evidence to support this 
statement. Schools may become powerful instruments for the improve- 


ment of living in the immediate community, and in the larger world 


community, if teachers understand how this can be done. 


—HAROLD F. CLARK, Teachers College, Columbia University, who has served as 
general coordinator and adviser to the Sloan Experiment. 


HAT can schools do to improve 

housing in a community? How 
can schools help people use the scientific 
knowledge that is available? Is it the re- 
sponsibility of the school to provide a 
functional program that will include 
activities in all grades to help pupils 
repair and improve their homes, beau- 
tify the grounds, and eliminate health 
hazards? 

The Florida Project 

The Project in Applied Economics at 
the University of Florida is vitally in- 
terested in these questions. 

The Project, established in 1940, is a 
part of a nationwide program to im- 
prove the level of living. It operates 
under the direction of a committee com- 
posed of representatives from the col- 
lege of education, the administration of 
the university, and the state department 
of education. It has as its purpose the 
development of housing materials and 
activities for all grades. 
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The Project attempts to find out 
whether or not the houses of all boys 
and girls will be improved as a result 
of the instructional program in hous- 
ing. Constant checks are made to see if 
the classroom activities are extending 
into the homes. 

The Florida Project works with three 
assisting schools, selected because they 
are located in typical rural, nontourist 
communities and because the faculties 
were interested in experimenting with 
new curriculum materials to improve 
living in the communities. These schools 
have agreed to center attention on ex- 
periences designed to improve housing. 

Paired with these assisting schools, are 
three control schools, which have agreed 
to cooperate in a measurement program 
but not to use the Project materials. 


Getting Started 


Before the Project could make much 
headway, it was necessary to develop 
a housing inventory to determine what 
were the greatest housing needs of the 
assisting and control communities and 
which needs the schools should use for 
developing a program of housing edu- 
cation. This inventory included 96 
items, which may be classified under 
the following general groupings: [1] 
size of house and arrangement; [2] 
roof, frame, foundation, steps; [3] in- 
terior—walls, floors, ceiling; |4| sleep- 
ing space; [5] kitchen—space and facili- 
ties; [6] ownership—valuation and at- 
titudes; [7] yard and building site; 
[8] heating facilities and fire hazards; 
[9] lighting—natural and artificial; 
[10] exterior walls; [11] doors and 
windows; [12] water supply and sani- 
tation; [13] age of house. 

A staff of workers used this inventory 
to survey housing conditions. Every 
house in the assisting and control com- 
munities was photographed and condi- 
tions of the house indicated. This in- 
formation is now serving as a basis for 
evaluation of the housing instruction 
program to see whether conditions have 
been improved. 


Teachers Write Booklets 


The first instructional materials in 
housing were developed by a staff mem- 
ber of the Project and teachers in the 
assisting schools. These materials were 
related to the specific problems revealed 
by the housing survey and by needs and 
interests of the students. 

Examples of these teacher-prepared 
materials were Busy Betty, Happy Help- 
ers, and A Garden Is Fun, elementary 
readers emphasizing cleaning at home, 
working in the garden, and improving 
sanitary conditions; and the “Let's 
Work Magic Series” and the “Let's 
Build Series” for grades seven to 12. 
The students were interested in these 
booklets, which helped them actually 
do the things they were reading about. 
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Jimmy lives in the house his 
grandfather built 4o years ago. 


n A lonely road in a piney-woods 
O section of Florida’s coastal lowlands, 
Jimmy Smith, age 12, leaves the school 
bus and cuts thru the dense palmetto 
undergrowth. He has yet a mile to go 
to reach his home in the clearing—a 
pleasant walk, now that spring is here. 

He pauses for a moment to watch a 
solitary gray heron standing motionless 
in the root-brown waters of a cypress 
swamp. Mosquitoes rise up to bite his 
bare legs and feet. With the indifference 
born of long familiarity with hardships, 
he slaps at them and hurries on. 

The carpet grass is cool beneath his 
bare feet. The black mud of the wet low 
places creeping up between his toes 
soothes the ground itch which has begun 
to pester him again. He wonders what 
causes ground itch and what will cure it. 
So far he has not had much luck with 
cures. 

Almost abruptly, it seems, he is in the 
clearing before a small, weather-beaten 
gray house. The sight of pink peach 
blossoms against the drab, gray walls of 
the house diverts his thoughts. Whistling, 
he crosses the sandy yard, clean-swept 
and barren, jumps up on the narrow 
porch, avoiding the wobbly, rotting 
boards, and enters the narrow, open hall- 
way. It is growing late and there are 
chores yet to be done: kindling to split, 
water to pump and get in, pigs to feed. 

Suddenly, aware of nature’s urgency, 
he repairs to the privacy of the tall 
bushes, even as his father and his grand- 
father and all the members of his family 
have done for years. And thinks nothing 
of it either. That there can be a direct 
connection between this habit and his 
tortured, burning toes, he understands 
not in the least. 

Jimmy Smith lives in the house his 
grandfather built 40 years ago when he 
cut the virgin timber from the clearing 
and had it sawed at the mill. It is a two- 
room structure of vertical boards and 


battens, with a small lean-to at the back 
for a kitchen. At one end of the main 
structure is a fireplace—the chimney is 
safe, in marked contrast with the pre- 
vailing chimneys in the area. 

The stovepipe jutting out precariously 
from the kitchen wall, however, is a fire 
hazard of the first order. The patched 
roof of the lean-to is evidence of this. 

There is no bathroom in the house. 
The basin on the back-porch shelf, the 
washtub by the stove on Saturday night, 
and the pond near the cypress swamp are 
the sum total of Jimmy’s bathing facil- 
ities. 

The half-screens at the window, with 
gaping cracks at the top, offer flimsy 
protection from mosquitoes, For a family 
of five, the house provides little privacy. 
Signs of decay have long since begun to 
appear. 

Grandfather was a woodsman, not a 
builder. But he set a pattern of building 
in these parts, for Jimmy’s house is not 





(PHOTO BY BEN SHAHN) 


an anomaly in the region. Three hundred 
and thirty-three dwellings in the county 


in which he lives, or 23°%, have no 


toilet of any kind. 


Like Jimmy’s house, 1251 dwellings in 


his county, or 86°, have no private bath, 
and of these only 15 have running water 


in the house. 
For that matter, however, 14,320,519 


dwellings of the 37,325,470 dwellings in 


the nation, according to the Census 


Housing Report of 1940, have neither 


bathtub nor shower. And 1,018,364 dwell- 
ings in the nation have no toilet or privy. 
Shockingly enough, 93,221 of these are 
in urban areas. One wonders, forsooth, 
what takes the place of the tall bushes 
there. 

—From Learn and Live by ciara M. 
OLSON and NORMAN D. FLETCHER. This 
small but highly readable book of 101 
pages tells the story of the Sloan experi- 
ments. | Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.] 





Architects Cooperate 


During the first year the school of 
architecture and allied arts at the Uni- 
versity of Florida cooperated with the 
Project by developing Low-Cost Homes 
for Florida, emphasizing the use of 
native construction materials that could 
be found in most Florida communities. 
Simple designs were included so that 
any family could build its own house. 
The principle stressed in the book was: 


- growing house for a growing fam- 
1 y.” 
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The Project secured. the cooperation 


of the college; of engineering, which’ 


conducted experiments in the use of 
local materials for low-cost houses, 


Useful Materials 


The housing booklets developed by 
the Florida Project have been prepared 
to meet three needs: to create a desire 
on the part of the student to make 
needed improvements at home and at 
school, to furnish adequate and simple 
information on how to construct use- 


ful articles and toa make needed repairs, 
and to proviae’puides designed to help 
teachers plan an adequate program ‘that 
will project the School into the com- 
munity and result in improved living 
conditions. 

Included in the first group of mate- 
rials is Our Beautiful Yard, a third-grade 
reader, which stresses native fruit and 
ornamental trees for the farmyard, 
grasses for lawns, hedges instead of 
fences, and planting native shrubs for 
beautification. 
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Children in the second grade at 
Chiefland, Florida, display the cur- 
tains they made, 


Pupils in the primary grades enjoy 
Jack Rabbit and Monday, Tuesday, and 
Always, which are designed to stimu- 
late such activities as screening against 
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insects, good habits in eating, and keep- 
ing rooms clean and attractive. 

For the intermediate grades there are 
Your House and Mine, Insects Beware, 
and If Our House Could Talk. 

Highschool students, from studying 
Barter for Comfort, Preparing To Serve 
in Your Rural Community, and Im- 
proving Our Community's Homes, be- 
come aware of the ways for improving 
home and community. 

The second group of materials con- 
sists of the “Hammer and Saw Series” 
for the primary grades and a series of 
guides to building for grades four thru 
12. Such booklets as Tap, Tap, Zip; 
Busy Builders; and The Builder’s Club 
provide many activities for acquiring 
simple housing skills and gaining prac- 
tical experiences in making flower 
boxes, fly swatters, coat hangers, read- 
ing tables, and bookends. 

Included in the guides to building 
are: Using Tools, for the intermediate 
grades; Repairing Our Homes Our- 
selves and Making Better Homes, for 
the junior highschool; and Planning 
and Building Houses, for the senior 
highschool. 

Included in the third group are ma- 
terials prepared: [1] such as A Guide 
to Our Beautiful Yard and A Guide to 
Your House and Mine, to help teachers 
plan the instructional program in hous- 
ing; [2] such as The Chart of Housing 
Topics and Suggestions for Including 
Housing Experiences in the School 
Program, to facilitate planning the 
total school program in housing so that 
there would not be a duplication of ac- 
tivities in the grades; [3] such as A 
Community School of Social Action, 
Low-Cost Homes for Florida, and Plan- 
ning Educational Experiences To Im- 
prove the Community, to extend the 
program of housing instruction from 
the school to the community. See page 
46 for full list of materials. 


Practical—Not Abstract 


Pupils are taught the traditional 
school subjects thru the use of materials 
designed to meet their particular eco- 
nomic problems. 

These materials are so designed that 
housing standards are not mere abstrac- 
tions. The housing program serves as 
a basis for a more functional school 
program. For example, pupils in one 
school landscaped the schoolyard, made 


a flower and vegetable garden, made 
bookcases for the classroom, and painted 
the walls and furniture in the room. 
Object lessons in arithmetic, science, 
English, and art were provided by ob- 
serving construction of a lunchroom on 
the schoolgrounds. 

Even second-grade children learn 
about a good foundation for a house. 
They visit houses under construction in- 
the community. In the third grade they 
learn about home beautification. In 
the fourth grade they study climate and 
location as they affect housing stand- 
ards. 

In If Our House Could Talk, sixth- 
graders see what happened when one 
family remodeled a house without 
adequate planning. Principles of venti- 
lation, insulation, and general house 
planning form the basis for study in 
Indoor Climate, a book for junior high- 
school science. Senior highschool stu- 
dents, in Improving Our Community’s 


‘Homes, consider housing standards in 


relation to community planning. 


“Three-Way Schools” 


The Florida Project is also working 
with schools called “three-way schools” 
which use materials from all three of 
the Sloan Projects in Applied Eco- 
nomics—food, housing, and clothing. 
These schools have truly become schools 
of social action. 


Cooperation with State Agencies 
The. Florida Project has cooperated 


People were living in this room of 
an East Side tenement house in New 


York City. 
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with the state board of health and the 
Florida Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation in publishing books on selected 
health problems as they relate to the 
improvement of housing conditions. 

Jack’s Secret, a junior highschool 
science book on the effects of tubercu- 
losis and the discovery and treatment of 
the disease, is an interesting story of 
live-wire boys and girls who realize the 
importance of studying about housing 
conditions as they affect the spread of 
tuberculosis. This book may serve as a 
guide for all boys and girls who wish 
to understand the cause and treatment 
of tuberculosis and to help their own 
community prevent this disease. 

In Florida, where recent studies made 
by the state board of health indicate 
that eight out of every ten rats are in- 
fected with typhus fever, the Project, 
realizing that there is a close relation- 
ship between adequate housing and the 
spread of this disease, has cooperated 
with staff members of the state board 
in preparing Roddy the Rat, a booklet 
on typhus and rat control programs. 

Because of the effect of poor housing 
conditions on the spread of hookworm, 
a disease so prevalent in the South, a 
third booklet has been prepared in co- 
operation with the state board of health 
and the Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation. 

Pineville High Meets the Challenge 
is a story about boys and girls in an 
imaginary school written for boys and 
girls in real schools who are studying 
how to improve their health, their lives, 
and their homes. 

Harold and his football team meet 
and solve a serious health problem 
and point the way for a lasting improve- 
ment in their health and in their hous- 
ing conditions. This book should help 
wide-awake schools to become aware 
of the problem and to take steps to 
cure and prevent hookworm disease 
thru building sanitary toilet facilities. 

The Florida Project leaders believe 
that selected state agencies should be 
encouraged to cooperate in making 
their efforts more effective and that 
county councils for the improvement of 
living should be formed. 

Staff members of the Project are co- 
Operating with the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Services in three counties, se- 
lécted to represent the three geographi- 
cal divisions of the state, for the im- 
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Special materials have been prepared to help improve living standards among 
low-income groups in rural communities. 


provement of rural housing. In each 
of the three counties the council for 
the improvement of living includes 
such representatives as the county 
agent, home demonstration agent, a 
staff member from the county health 
unit, director of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the county school super- 
intendent and supervisor, vocational ag- 
riculture and home economics teachers, 
and a representative from the REA. 

The state department of education 
has cooperated wholeheartedly with 
the Florida Project in initiating and 
developing ways of assisting teachers 
in improving functional school-com- 
munity programs. 

State and county conferences, school 
faculty groups, and individual teachers 
have been encouraged to consider bet- 
ter ways of developing this functional 
program. As a result more and more 
evidence is available that schools are 
becoming concerned with the economic 
needs of pupils and are using materials 
and carrying on activities to meet these 
needs. 

Cooperation and leadership from the 
State Department of Education has 
also been marked in the work of the 
Project with the Negro schools and 
the Negro teacher-education institutions 
of the state. 


Cooperation with Teacher-Education 
\nstitutions. 


Since December 1944, the Florida 
Project has cooperated with the state 
teacher-ediication institutions which are 


considering ways of making the teacher- 
training program more effective in 
meeting these needs of food, clothing, 
and housing. 

One significant outgrowth has been 
the establishment of demonstration or 
observation centérs near each teacher- 
education institution, where teachers 
may observe the experiences in applied 
economics and may plan to include 
these economic experiences in the total 
school program. 


The Influence of the Project 


Having seen evidence of better homes 
because of increased knowledge of bet- 
ter house planning, home beautification, 
and elimination of health hazards, staff 
members and teachers in the assisting 
schools feel that all schools should be 
concerned with improving living con- 
ditions in communities, especially in 
the vital areas of food, clothing, and 
housing. 

All the teacher-training institutions 
of the state are attempting to prepare 
teachers to select their instructional ma- 
terial and to provide activities so that 
boys and girls will be able to under- 
stand and meet their basic economic 
needs. 

When teachers with this kind of 
training take their place in the schools 
of the state, more and more schools will 
have as an integralt part of their pro- 
grams activities for the improvement of 
living. Communities will then secure 
better diets, better clothing, and ade- 
quate. housing thru education. 


Children in the second grade at 
Chiefland, Florida, display the cur- 
lains they made. 


Pupils in the primary grades enjoy 
Jack Rabbit and Monday, Tuesday, and 
Always, which are designed to stimu- 
late such activities as screening against 
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insects, good habits in eating, and keep- 
ing rooms clean and attractive. 

For the intermediate grades there are 
Your House and Mine, Insects Beware, 
and If Our House Could Talk. 

Highschool students, from studying 
Barter for Comfort, Preparing To Serve 
in Your Rural Community, and Im- 
proving Our Community's Homes, be- 
come aware of the ways for improving 
home and community. 

The second group of materials con- 
sists of the “Hammer and Saw Series” 
for the primary grades and a series of 
guides to building for grades four thru 
12. Such booklets as Tap, Tap, Zip; 
Busy Builders; and The Builder’s Club 
provide many activities for acquiring 
simple housing skills and gaining prac- 
tical experiences in making flower 
boxes, fly swatters, coat hangers, read- 
ing tables, and bookends. 

Included in the guides to building 
are: Using Tools, for the intermediate 
grades; Repairing Our Homes Our- 
selves and Making Better Homes, for 
the junior highschool; and Planning 
and Building Houses, for the senior 
highschool. 

Included in the third group are ma- 
terials prepared: [1] such as A Guide 
to Our Beautiful Yard and A Guide to 
Your House and Mine, to help teachers 
plan the instructional program in hous- 
ing; [2] such as The Chart of Housing 
Topics and Suggestions for Including 
Housing Experiences in the School 
Program, to facilitate planning the 
total school program in housing so that 
there would not be a duplication of ac- 
tivities in the grades; [3] such as A 
Community School of Social Action, 
Low-Cost Homes for Florida, and Plan- 
ning Educational Experiences To Im- 
prove the Community, to extend the 
program of housing instruction from 
the school to the community. See page 
46 for full list of materials. 


Practical—Not Abstract 


Pupils are taught the traditional 
school subjects thru the use of materials 
designed to meet their particular eco- 
nomic problems. 

These materials are so designed that 
housing standards are not mere abstrac- 
tions. The housing program serves as 
a basis for a more functional school 
program. For example, pupils in one 
school landscaped the schoolyard, made 


a flower and vegetable garden, made 
bookcases for the classroom, and painted 
the walls and furniture in the room. 
Object lessons in arithmetic, science, 
English, and art were provided by ob- 
serving construction of a lunchroom on 
the schoolgrounds. 

Even second-grade children learn 
about a good foundation for a house. 
They visit houses under construction in- 
the community. In the third grade they 
learn about home beautification. In 
the fourth grade they study climate and 
location as they affect housing stand- 
ards. 

In If Our House Could Talk, sixth- 
graders see what happened when one 
family remodeled a house without 
adequate planning. Principles of venti- 
lation, insulation, and general house 
planning form the basis for study in 
Indoor Climate, a book for junior high- 
school science. Senior highschool stu- 
dents, in Improving Our Community's 


‘Homes, consider housing standards in 


relation to community planning. 


“Three-Way Schools” 


The Florida Project is also working 
with schools called “three-way schools” 
which use materials from all three of 
the Sloan Projects in Applied Eco- 
nomics—food, housing, and clothing. 
These schools have truly become schools 
of social action. ; 


Cooperation with State Agencies 


The Florida Project has cooperated 


People were living in this room of 
an East Side tenement house in New 


York City. 
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with the state board of health and the 
Florida Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation in publishing books on selected 
health problems as they relate to the 
improvement of housing conditions. 

Jack’s Secret, a junior highschool 
science book on the effects of tubercu- 
losis and the discovery and treatment of 
the disease, is an interesting story of 
live-wire boys and girls who realize the 
importance of studying about housing 
conditions as they affect the spread of 
tuberculosis. This book may serve as a 
guide for all boys and girls who wish 
to understand the cause and treatment 
of tuberculosis and to help their own 
community prevent this disease. 

In Florida, where recent studies made 
by the state board of health indicate 
that eight out of every ten rats are in- 
fected with typhus fever, the Project, 
realizing that there is a close relation- 
ship between adequate housing and the 
spread of this disease, has cooperated 
with staff members of the state board 
in preparing Roddy the Rat, a booklet 
on typhus and rat control programs. 

Because of the effect of poor housing 
conditions on the spread of hookworm, 
a disease so prevalent in the South, a 
third booklet has been prepared in co- 
operation with the state board of health 
and the Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation. 

Pineville High Meets the Challenge 
is a story about boys and girls in an 
imaginary school written for boys and 
girls in real schools who are studying 
how to improve their health, their lives, 
and their homes. 

Harold and his football team meet 
and solve a serious health problem 
and point the way for a lasting improve- 
ment in their health and in their hous- 
ing conditions. This book should help 
wide-awake schools to become aware 
of the problem and to take steps to 
cure and prevent hookworm disease 
thru building sanitary toilet facilities. 

The Florida Project leaders believe 
that selected state agencies should be 
encouraged to cooperate in making 
their efforts more effective and that 
county councils for the improvement of 
living should be formed. 

Staff members of the Project are co- 
Operating with the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Services in three counties, se- 
lected to represent the three geographi- 
cal divisions of the state, for the im- 
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Special materials have been prepared to help improve living standards among 
low-income groups in rural communities. 


provement of rural housing. In each 
of the three counties the council for 
the improvement of living includes 
such representatives as the county 
agent, home demonstration agent, a 
staff member from the county health 
unit, director of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the county school super- 
intendent and supervisor, vocational ag- 
riculture and home economics teachers, 
and a representative from the REA. 

The state department of education 
has cooperated wholeheartedly with 
the Florida Project in initiating and 
developing ways of assisting teachers 
in improving functional school-com- 
munity programs. 

State and county conferences, school 
faculty groups, and individual teachers 
have been encouraged to consider bet- 
ter ways of developing this functional 
program. As a result more and more 
evidence is available that schools are 
becoming concerned with the economic 
needs of pupils and are using materials 
and carrying on activities to meet these 
needs. 

Cooperation and leadership from the 
State Department of Education has 
also been marked in the work of the 
Project with the Negro schools and 
the Negro teacher-education institutions 
of the state. 


Cooperation with Teacher-Education 
\nstitutions. 


Since December 1944, the Florida 
Project has cooperated with the state 
teacher-ediication institutions which are 


considering ways of making the teacher- 
training program more effective in 
meeting these needs of food, clothing, 
and housing. 

One significant outgrowth has been 
the establishment of demonstration or 
observation centérs near each teacher- 
education institution, where teachers 
may observe the experiences in applied 
economics and may plan to include 
these economic experiences in the total 
school program. 


The Influence of the Project 


Having seen evidence of better homes 
because of increased knowledge of bet- 
ter house planning, home beautification, 
and elimination of health hazards, staff 
members and teachers in the assisting 
schools feel that all schools should be 
concerned with improving living con- 
ditions in communities, especially in 
the vital areas of food, clothing, and 
housing. 

All the teacher-training institutions 
of the state are attempting to prepare 
teachers to select their instructional ma- 
terial and to provide activities so that 
boys and girls will be able to under- 
stand and meet their basic economic 
needs. 

When teachers with this kind of 
training take their place in the schools 
of the state, more and more schools will 
have as an integralt part of their pro- 
grams activities for the improvement of 


_ living. Communities will then secure 


better diets, better clothing, and ade- 
quate. housing thru education. 


On Being a Substitute 


MRS. A. C. MERRIEL 


Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


HE heavy rain has turned to sting- 

ing pellets of sleet and beats on the 
window panes with a wicked sound. 
[ have just gotten my husband off 
to work and have decided to enjoy a 
little more rest. Just as 1 am comfortably 
dozing, the telephone rings. 

I clear the crackles from my throat 
before I say, “Hello!” 

“Mrs. Merriel? Are you able to sub- 
stitute at the X School today?” 

“Yes. What grade?” 

“Departmental work in arithmetic 
and science, seventh and eighth grades.” 

“T'll be a little late,” I say. 

I am dressed and out of the house in 
15 minutes. I have even packed a little 
lunch. 

Little shivers of fear go up and down 
my spine as I wait for the bus. No mat- 
ter how many times I am called to sub 
I go thru this same nervousness before- 
hand. 

I arrive at the school only 20 minutes 
late. 

Discipline has never been one of my 
weak points, but it takes nerve to stand 
before these girls and boys and have 
them give a look that says, “What can 
we get away with today?” 

I take off my hat and coat and my 
dripping galoshes while the principal 
hunts in the desk for the planbook. 
But neither rollbook nor planbook are 
to be located! 

“Well, you will find everything I am 
sure. If you need assistance, Miss B 
next door will help.” Then he backs out 
of the room. 

“Class,” I begin, “will you please go 
on with what you are studying until I 
locate Miss A’s planbook ?” 

Someone offers to help me. We locate 
the book finally, but the plans are 
sketchy: “Introduce square root in 
arithmetic today.” 

As I find the textbook, run my eyes 
quickly over the page, and find exactly 
four methods, I decide to take the exact 
method, as that seems to be explained in 
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lengthy detail. Before the period is over 
I feel 
figures for a lifetime. A boy even says, 
“I don’t think it will be so hard after 
we catch on to it.” 


as tho I have been handling 


Science comes next. The eighth- 
graders march out in orderly fashion 
and the seventh-graders take their place. 
I am feeling a little more at ease now. 

In the ten years I have been sub- 
stituting since marriage terminated my 
teaching job, I have substituted in 15 
different schools, every grade, every 


subject from the kindergarten to the 


IT IS in the classroom that edu- 
cation is wrought. All of us ex- 
cept the classroom teacher are 
background and setting—a sort 
of stage scenery for the real play. 


—ORVILLE C. PRATT, 
former president of the NEA. 


ninth. I have trained myself to learn the 
first name of everyone in the class after 
hearing them all once. I decide to do 


that again this morning. It always 
amazes the pupil when I am able to call 
him by name, especially if he is the 
troublesome type and I catch him just 
before. 


The second day I know my lessons 
well. My husband has cleared up the 
factoring method of square root and 
says, “Say, who is earning this week’s 
pay?” 

I have taught in some large systems 
where truly no plans were left for the 
sub. In these instances I was told as I 
entered the door, “Do anything, just so 
you keep them quiet!” 

On such a day a sub can recall all the 
little interesting tricks she knows to 
gain the confidence and respect of her 
class and, if she likes to tell stories, can 
go to town. 

It is gratifying sometimes to hear re- 
marks such as, “Will you be back to- 
morrow? We hope so.” “Gee, I wish 
you were our regular teacher.” A sub 
knows that a new face puts a kind of 
awe over a class, for a while at least, 


and she should learn to keep that awe 
there from the first moment she enters 
the room. 

Little children, I have found, are not 
as kind to the sub as are the older 
ones. The tiny tots seem to feel you are 
doing an injustice to their own dear 
teacher by being there. They will tell 
you, “Miss A doesn’t do it this way.” 

Principals as a rule never bother to 
observe a substitute. But once when I 
had been out of the profession for a 
year, due to illness, I had a call to sub- 
stitute in a sixth grade. I refused at 
first, saying I really was an elementary 
teacher, but the superintendent insisted. 

“Well, if you are not afraid to take 
a chance, I'll give it a try,” I said. When 
I got to the school I discovered the 
sixth grade was the principal’s room 
and seated in the back of the room was 
the principal waiting to observe. 

“Tll be in and out of the room all 
day,” she announced. 

I was sick at heart and dumb- 
founded. The principal had written 
minute plans. It would have taken me 
all morning to have read them. I pro- 
ceeded with the teaching in my own 
fashion, with the principal observing 
and seemingly taking notes! At the end 
of the day [I really was ill] the super- 
intendent called me to his office. 

“I have a permanent job for you if 
you want it.” I didn’t take this job. 

If I were a principal I would ap- 
point one teacher or so a week to look 
after a sub. Have this teacher go to the 
sub’s room, greet her with a friendly 
“Good morning,” help her locate her 
teaching materials, show her where the 
fire exits are, and invite her to eat with 
a group at noon. 

It is a help, too, for a sub to know at 
the end of the day if she is expected to 
return. I have had the principal say, 
“Miss A hasn’t decided if she will come 
in tomorrow, but she will call you 
around eight in the morning.” 

It is fun being a substitute, and it 
makes one rather versatile. But I do 
hope before I die I shall have the chance 
to teach in a good school again, not as 
a sub, but as a regular teacher. Believe 
me, subs, I'll appoint myself your 
guardian. You will leave your day’s 
or week’s job saying, “It was wonderful 
teaching at the X School. I hope I am 
called again tomorrow. I'll go there in 
any kind of weather.” 
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JOHN U. MICHAELIS, associate 


professor of education, University of Cali- 
jornia, Berkeley, interviewed 75 tedac hers 
to secure a list of things parents, pupils, 
and teachers did which affected teacher 
morale. These were rated as to importance 
by 242 teachers thruout the United States. 
The most important factors are reported 
here in the words of the teachers them- 
selves. 


AST month we teachers suggested 
some specific things that parents, 
pupils, and teachers themselves do which 
affect teacher morale. [See “Teachers 
Speak Out on Teacher Morale,” De- 
cember 1946 JouRNAL. | 
No mention was made of the princi- 
pal’s role in teacher morale as the teach- 
ers see it. There are several things that 
we would do to build high morale if 
we were principals and also many things 
we would never do. In addition there 
are many things teachers can do to help 
the principal’s morale. 


How We Teachers Would Help 
Morale If We Were Principals 


Our principals are key persons in 
developing and maintaining morale. 
We teachers are always thinking of 
what we'd do if we were principal. 
Here are the things we would do to 
develop high teacher morale if we were 


given the responsibility of administering 
a school: 


Back teachers in discipline effectively 
—especially those teachers who are 
weak in discipline. 

Have teacher meetings which are to 
the point, called as needed, not cluttered 
up with routine matters, or dominated 
by the principal or a clique of teachers. 

Show a willingness to “go to bat” for 
higher salaries, greater recognition for 
services performed, better working con- 
ditions, more adequate instructional 
materials. 

Show genuine friendliness, sincerity, 
appreciation, and recognition of work 
done by the staff. 

Provide some place where the teach- 
ers can feel a freedom from intrusion 
and relax—if even for a very short time. 

Be slow to criticize until all factors 
are known. : 

Be broadminded enough to listen to 
frank suggestions or criticisms of sin- 
cere teachers and to encourage such 
criticism. 
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PRINCIPALS AND 


Help the teacher when asked to do 
so, at the time, not a week or so later. 

Be well organized so that each teacher 
has some idea of what is going on in- 
stead of always being one jump behind 
[even if it took one complete summer 
of planning]. 

Assign classes and subjects according 
to the teacher’s training and interests. 

Show a willingness to meet teacher 
problems as principal’s problems and 
assist in solving teacher problems per- 
taining to the needs of children in the 
school. 

Be interested and aware of the actual 
work going on in a given classroom— 
visit at frequent intervals and help indi- 
vidual children and groups. 

See that recognition and promotion 
come to those of real merit and worth 
and not to the “selfseeker.” 

Give frank appraisal and evaluation 
of the teacher’s work and help on prob- 
lems that are too difficult for them to 
handle. 

Make teachers aware of our pride and 
confidence in them and their ability. 

Be frank and sincere in approval or 
disapproval of the work or actions of 
teachers and students. 

Practice consistency in acting in 
democratic ways toward teachers if 
classrooms are expected to be organized 
and conducted democratically. 

Give teachers equal voice in common 
problems and recognize the fact that 
every teacher has some worthwhile 
contributions to . make, that talents 
differ. 

Develop a smooth school administra- 
tion—regular time for meetings, regu- 
larity in schedules, regular time for 
making announcements. 

Be happy and smile; it’s contagious. 

Have a check and review of school 
policies each year so that they can be 
improved or changed—thus new teach- 
ers could participate and outmoded 
policies could be changed. 

Be specific and definite about rules 
and regulations. 

Pray for a sense of humor that would 
always be on tap. 


Back up our teachers even tho they 
were at fault, but also try to correct 
that fault with the teacher privately. 

Be exceedingly fair in the distribution 
of extracurriculum duities, such as com- 
mittee work and sponsoring. 

Encourage independence of action 
and the desire to embark upon new and 
stimulating educational ventures. 

Keep teachers free from fear of losing 
their jobs. 

Recognize that prestige from teachers 
is earned, not secured by bluffing. 

Give more time to helpful super- 
vision. 

Keep down all barriers which might 
inhibit a free discussion of educational 
or personal problems. 

Study teachers’ personalities in order 
to understand them better. 

Do some actual classroom teaching 
each year in order to understand and 
not forget the teachers’ problems. 

Take an active part in student ac- 
tivities such as trafic squad, dramatic 
club, athletics, and remedial work. 


Back the teacher’s discipline 


Take our turn on assigned duties if 
at all possible—even tho we are prin- 
cipals. 

Instil in our teachers the fact that 
subjectmatter is not allimportant, that 
children are human and should be 
shown deference—pupils come first. 

Have school parties so that the faculty 
can really get acquainted. 


And there are some things we would 
never do if we were principals. They 
have happened to us during our ex- 
perience as teachers, and we can report 
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TEACHER MORALE 


that they definitely weaken teacher mo- 
rale. We would: 


Never take a child’s part against a 
teacher in front of the child or a parent. 

Never take a teacher to task in front 
of another person. 

Never show partiality to teachers, 
parents, or children. 

Never fail to give a teacher, new or 
old, help when children are sent to the 
office or when other indications of need 
for help are evident. 

Never discuss one teacher’s faults with 
another. 

Never give a criticism in the presence 
of a child. 

Never make a teacher asking for 
help feel that in so doing he had ad- 
mitted weakness and had injured his 
standing. 

Never give a negative criticism with- 
out a reason or fail to substitute a way 
to correct it. 

Never gossip or do anything that en- 
courages gossip among teachers. 





-..and don’t snoopervise. 


Never let a too aggressive teacher run 
the school. 

Never be too busy to listen to a teach- 
er’s problems or rush around as if we 
didn’t have time to listen. 

Never be wishy-washy and side with 
Whoever happens to be talking to us. 

Never show favoritism at any time, 
regardless of our personal feelings. 

: Never come into a classroom just to 
snoop.” 

Never lose sight of the fact that it is 
difficult for a teacher to maintain daily 
routine in the classroom if there are 
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a number of unexpected interruptions 
and requests that could be done all at 
one time. 

Never be dictatorial or officious in 
school policy. 

Never permit one teacher to speak 
disparagingly of another. 

Never climb high in the profession 
[degrees and positions] at the expense 
of the teachers. 

Never select the same teachers to 
serve over and over on committees. 
This makes the others feel as tho 
they are lacking or are left out deliber- 
ately. Some teachers make better chair- 
men than others because of experience, 
but those who are never asked to serve 
of course will never develop along this 
line. 

Never overwork teachers with PTA 
programs, decorating, and so on. 

Never try to build morale one year 
and forget it in the next. It comes from 
too many little things. 

Never ask teachers to do work that we 
would not do ourselves. 

Never forget that high principles and 
ideals are more important than profes- 
sional selfadvancement. 


How Teachers May Help the 
Principal’s Morale 


We teachers recognize that we have 
a responsibility to our principals in 
helping them maintain high morale. 
After all, if our principals have low 
morale, it will be reflected among the 
teachers. Based on-our experience with 
different principals we think that their 
morale will be helped if we: 


Show loyalty, cooperation, sincerity 
—all the things that help a teacher’s 
morale will help the principal’s. 

Back him 100°% and show that his 
efforts are appreciated. 

Stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
principal when we are convinced he is 
right in his policies and in the adminis- 
tration of his school. If we think he is 
wrong we should “lay the cards on the 
table.” 


Comprise a faculty that likes its job of 





school teaching and does a good job 
of it. 

Go to the principal with “beefs” and 
constructive suggestions instead of talk- 
ing to other teachers. 

Consult with the principal first on 
school problems and go to the superin- 
tendent only when not given a fair 
hearing. 

Praise the principal on a wellexecuted 
program or bit of work at school and 
give assistance with a grin instead of 
a grouch. 

Urge that the principal be given a 
voice in the selection of teachers with 
whom he must work. 

Do an outstanding piece of work 
which is a credit to the school and 
which brings favorable comment from 
other educators and parents. 

Settle our own discipline problems 
and not send every naughty boy “down 
to the office.” 

Understand that even the principal 
will make a mistake now and then— 
forgive and forget. 

Put the morale of teachers first and 
thus improve our own morale. 

Work for tenure for the principal so 
that he may be sure politics will not cost 
him his job. 

Encourage the principal to start some- 
thing’ new in the school, perhaps in 
line with his interests, such as garden- 
ing, woodworking, or photography. 

Have the superintendent find some 
excuse not to send a substitute and let 
the principal take classes for a day now 
and then. 

There you have some of the specific 
morale factors which we teachers be- 
lieve to be important in principal- 
teacher relationships. It is a two-sided 
problem. We have as large a responsi- 
bility as do our principals. Teamwork, 
mutual understanding, skill in working 
together, common purposes, recognition 
of merit and accomplishment, recipro- 
cal helpfulness, group loyalty, and con- 
fidence in each individual’s integrity 
are paramount. Professional leadership 
and professional followership are both 
imperative. The “human touch” must 
not be overlooked. And above all else, 
we teachers stress the importance of 
recognizing that morale is determined 
by a lot of little things and that glowing 
generalizations about esprit de corps do 
not constitute an adequate approach to 
teacher morale. It’s composed of too 
many specific things. Let’s study them 
and work together in this job of build- 
ing teacher morale. 
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We Have Stopped 


Gordon was fidgety. 


AILY, students were coming into 
the office to request signatures 
upon leave-of-absence cards. They were 
enlisting—going into the army, 
the navy, the marines. The col- 
lege play lost its masculine lead. 
Another was found. Within a 
week he too disappeared, as did 
a third. Somehow a fourth man 
was discovered and the play 
went on—eventually. 
Then came months when the 
halls Femi- 
nine voices predominated in the 


seemed deserted. 
classrooms, but even these were few and 
hushed. An army field for the training 
of pilots opened in the vicinity. The 
USO appeared. Girls enrolled as junior 
hostesses. 

Former students came home on leave 
now and then, and there followed a 
round of entertaining, but the college 
dances grew smaller and smaller. Army 
leaves were unpredictable, and the few 
youths enrolled in college seemed mere 
infants to junior and senior women. 
There were a few older men, to be 
sure, but these were mainly men with 
families. There were some “Four-F’s” 
but not many. 

Then came V-E and V-J days. Men 
from England, France, and Germany 
began to trickle in. They stood before 
the registrar's window asking questions 
about transcripts. They wanted advice 
about completion of degrees, about jobs 
as teachers, about the administrator’s 
certificate. They wanted to see faculty 
members still on campus, to learn the 
whereabouts of others who had betaken 
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in Don’s eyes... 


themselves into various sorts of war 
service. 

It was wonderful to see the boys 
coming home. Yes, old students were 
coming back, and new ones were en- 
rolling—boys who had gone to war 
straight from highschool; men whose 
wives had been attending college while 
their husbands were overseas; men who, 
stationed for a brief time at the nearby 
air field, had fallen in love with a par- 
ticular campus, as well as with a par- 
ticular girl. 

Then the serpent which lurks in every 
Eden whispered, “What will they be 
like?” We began to read about the prob- 
lems of readjustment, to 
hear learned psychiatrists 
speak of what we must 
be prepared to meet. We 
began to remember the 
impenetrable wall we had 
encountered in Don’s eyes 
when he was home on 
leave, Gordon’s inability 
to remain in one spot for 
more than a minute at a 
time, Bob’s laughter that 
was like an over-taut vio- 
lin-string. 

Those of us old enough 
to recall the aftermath of 
World War I had other 
memories too. Few men 
had come back to the col- 
leges at that time, but we 
remembered those few 
with great vividness. We 
ourselves were younger then and felt 
the stresses and strains keenly, because 
we knew that we were not wise enough 
to cope with them. 


the barrier 


Now, in great flocks, our boys came 
winging home. Day by day new mem- 
bers joined us. They settled on the 
campus and began to be at home. There 
were stresses and strains, to be sure. 
There were those who “went to pieces 
in examinations,” just as there have 
always been. There were those who 
absented themselves from classes, just 
as there have always been. 

There were those who, seemingly 


Bob’s laughter 


was over-taut. 


Worrying 


ANNA LOUISE BARNEY 


Dean of Women 
State College, Chico, California 


DRAWINGS BY DE G. WOOLLEY 


calm, were quivering underneath, and 
those who used recent experiences as 
alibis to explain their behavior. But the 
dire predictions made by the warning 
voices did not come to pass. 

When the spring semester opened this 
year it was the sophomores who felt 
themselves strangers in the halls, aliens 
within the gates. Before the mailboxes 
clustered returned soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. A shout—a slap on the back! 

“Say, when did you get out?”... 
“They tell me Jay is back; have you 
seen him?” . . . “Any other Chi Tau’s 
about?” . . . “No, we just missed each 
other once—in Shanghai.” ... “Yes, I 
know. I’ve seen his mother.” . . . “What 
about Pioneer Day?” .. . “No parade! 
Say, we'll have to fix that! Get Blue Key 
functioning again.” 

The campus reporter, silent since 
Pearl Harbor, was back on the radio 
station, resuscitated by two veterans. 
A man who had been on The Drum 
when Corregidor fell, and who 
viewed the rest of the war from 
the vantage point of prison 
camps and Japanese mines, ap- 
peared again as columnist in 
the campus newspaper, urging 
tolerance and understanding. 

Early this spring four men, 
friends from childhood, met in 
our halls for the first time since 
the beginning of the war. They 
had all been in the marines. All had 
“hit the beach” at Iwo Jima, tho in 
different waves. Three of the four had 
been wounded there. A fifth will not 
be coming home. When college opened 
in September, the four were with us 
again—and Frank seems to be here too 
whenever we see these four. 

These and many other veterans came’ 
back to our Maytime festival, the 
annual Pioneer Day celebration. Those 
of us who had listened too believingly 
to the warning voices were amazed at 
what we saw. Our veterans took ovef 
the campus. With the old zest, like little 
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boys, they again played cops and robbers 
in the traditional way of every Pioneer 
Week that we have ever had. They 
elected a sheriff to protect Little Nell, 
and the sheriff provided a posse to help 
do the job. Then the bandits stole the 
pretty heroine and carted her away to 
the hills. They even managed to keep 
her hidden longer than any preceding 
band of outlaws had ever done in the 
history of the school. 

Moreover, these “Bad Men” added an 
additional touch to the annual _kid- 
napping by capturing a local newspaper 
columnist and keeping him away from 
town until the time for the parade, 
when they exhibited him, seated in a 
barred cage and drawn along the streets 
like some conquered potentate in a 
Roman triumph. 

Somehow, once Pioneer Day was 
over, we stopped worrying about our 
veterans. They may have their in- 
dividual troubles, but collectively the 
men are definitely normal. 

There is a new zest in classes, too. 
Maturity and experience are noticeably 
present. Even men enrolled in first-year 
classes, even those whose previous 
scholastic training was more than 
sketchy, go at the work with a sort of 
enthusiasm. Rarely now does one hear 
the plaint, “But I can’t think of any- 
thing to write about.” 

Sometimes the subject concerns the 
war—often from a humorous point of 
view. Occasionally a poem appears, 
“Sonnet Written during Gunnery Prac- 
tice.” Or a theme opens with the state- 
ment that “Emergency landings in the 
ocean just aren’t done at night”; then 
continues with an account of such a 
landing, involving two planes, 
in which both pilots escaped 
death. More often, however, 
the student writes of ancient 
pharmacy, gem cutting, the 
birds of California, fishing 
tackle, or of the lumberjack 
and his successor, the logger. 

The wives of some of these 
men are in college too. The 
bride whose husband survived 
his experience as a prisoner ef 

war is one of these. When she 
arrived in town she was dis- 
concerted to find that the apart- 
ment with “the nice big living 
toom,” which her husband had 
described, lacked a sink. But 
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they are managing. She has hopes, she 
says, that presently his dinner plate may 
look as if it needed washing. 

Other wives say, “College is much 
more interesting than it used to be,” or 
“My husband wrote a story while he 
was overseas. Will you look at it some- 
time?” or “I don’t want to butt in, but 
do you suppose this idea would do for 
that stunt number?” 

Some wives are employed in stores 
and offices, and their husbands are defi- 
nitely sharing in the household chores. 
Some young couples are becoming par- 
ents. Others, having already acquired 
that status, provide firsthand informa- 
tion concerning the education of the 
very young child. Instructors in psy- 
chology say that these comments make 
the course more interesting for other 
students enrolled and tend to arouse 
class discussion. 

We are finding these students, even 
the less intelligent ones, definitely stimu- 
lating. Now and then, to be sure, one 
of those with too scanty educational 
background, or perhaps with too un- 
stable a nervous system, drops out of 
classes. We are sorry, but not too greatly 
discouraged. 

On the whole, these veterans are ad- 
justing to civilian life much better than 
we could have expected them to do. One 
of them put it in words the other day in 
this fashion: “I am glad that I came 
back here this semester. If I had not re- 
turned to college, the war would have 
remained the high peak of my life. Now 
it seems more like a bad dream. This is 
the reality. I am glad I came back.” 

On this campus, at least, we do not 
worry about our veterans. 
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Mary Lou was a beautiful child. 
The sparkle in her brown eyes and 
the curl of her auburn hair were 
vital. Everything about her was vital. 
The very thumpthump of the 
wooden peg which extended her 
withered right leg to usefulness was 
the symbol of vitality. 

All the teachers and pupils knew 
her. No one stared or pitied, for she 
was so completely unconscious of 
her handicap that it seemed non- 
existent. We teachers never spared 
her from classroom errands or moni- 
tor service. 

The children welcomed her leader- 
ship. From my window I often saw 
her at the head of a line of rope- 
jumpers, directing the fun, or pitch- 
ing soft ball on the fifth-grade dia- 
mond. 

Once she came to me for help in 
adjusting the strap that held the 
shrunken bone and flesh to their 
support. 

“Next year,” she remarked cas- 
ually, “when I have my leg ampu- 
tated, I'll get an artificial one with 
a foot on it.” 

True to prediction, the following 
year she announced offhandedly one 
day that she was going to the hos- 
pital the next morning. For weeks 
we were kept busy supplying home- 
study assignments which she de- 
manded from her hospital room. 

Only once after she returned did 
I see her completely baffled by the 
new leg. It somehow got wedged 
under a desk just as the bell rang 
for afternoon dismissal. Knowing 
her spirit of selfreliance, I hesitated 
to offer help. 

I did look once, however, and her 
quick eyes caught me. The despair 
in them vanished as she laughed, 
“I’m sure stuck. Do you think I'll 
have to take my leg off?” 

“No, I doubt it,” I said. “Sit 
quietly a minute and think how you 
might release it. Take your time 
and draw back easily.” 

After a few more efforts, the leg 
was free and Mary Lou threw me 
a cheerful, “Goodnight. See you to- 
morrow,” as she dashed away. 

Toward the end of her sixth year 
she moved to another city. We felt 
a sense of deep inspirational loss. 
But we knew that wherever Mary 
Lou lived she would make friends 
and find happiness, and that every- 
thing she attempted would be done 
enthusiastically, efficiently, and suc- 
cessfully. 

—MRS. GRACE L. DuxsuRyY, Daven- 
port, lowa. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


“"RENJAMIN FRANKLIN was 

born in Boston, traveled to Phil- 
adelphia, met a lady in the street; she 
laughed at him; he married her and 
discovered electricity.” 

Biographies of Franklin range from 
this schoolboy’s paragraph to twelve- 
volume treatises. Best known of all is 
his own autobiography. 

Most of us are familiar with certain 
highlights in life of Benjamin 
Franklin, born in Boston, 
January 17, 1706. We know that after 


the 


who was 


several years of schooling and experi- 
ence in his father’s tallow and _ soap- 
making shop, he was apprenticed as a 
printer to his brother, and that after 
differences with him, ran away to Phil- 
adelphia. 


We remember that Benjamin Frank- 
lin was a distinguished statesman. He 
represented the colonies in Great Britain 
for nearly 20 years before the Revolu- 
tionary War, served as a representative 
to the second Continental Congress, 
signed the Declaration of Independence, 
was the popular and influential Ameri- 
can commissioner to France, president 
of Pennsylvania, and a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention. “The great- 
est diplomat of all time,” one Secretary 
of State has called him. 

Printers, editors, publishers, and book- 
sellers count Benjamin Franklin their 
most distinguished representative. 

Scientists honor him. He was one of 
the leaders in the colonies in encourag- 
ing scientific experimentation and dis- 
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semination of scientific information, par- 
ticularly in agriculture. 

He is the patron saint of heating and 
ventilating engineers, because of his in- 
vention of the Franklin stove. Among 
optometrists he is famous for his in- 
vention of bifocal lenses. 

Postmen call him the father of the 
U. S. postal service. Incidentally, the 
story goes that as postmaster-general 
Franklin was also propagandist. Having 
the privilege of sending his letters with- 
out postage, he customarily franked 
them: “Free. B. Franklin.” During the 
colonies’ struggle for freedom, he 
changed to: “B. Free. Franklin.” 

Fire underwriters know that Frank- 
lin helped found the first chartered fire 
insurance company in this country. The 
weather man counts him the first 
meteorologist of the United States. 

But how many teachers are aware 
that this versatile American was also 
an educator? 

Franklin’s contributions to education 
were of three types: First, plans for 
selfimprovement which, tho developed 
for his own personal growth, were 
widely used by others; second, practical 
ventures in adult education; third, pro- 
posals with regard to formal schooling. 

Examples of his devices for selfim- 
provement are numerous. In seeking, 
for instance, to improve his manner of 
writing, he used the Spectator: 

“IT took some of the papers, and mak- 
ing short hints of the sentiments in each 
sentence, laid them by a few days, and 
then, without looking at the book, tried 
to complete the papers again... in 
any suitable words that should come to 
hand....I1 also sometimes jumbled 
my collection of hints into confusion, 
and after some weeks endeavored to 
reduce them into the best order before 
I began to form the full sentences and 
complete the paper. This was to teach 
me method in the arrangements of the 
thoughts. By comparing my work with 
the original, I discovered many faults, 
and amended them... . My time for 
these exercises, and for reading, was at 
night, after work, or before it began 
in the morning, or on Sundays.” 


So well did he train himself that he 
acquired what Josephus Daniels de- 
scribed as “the Horace Greeley faculty 
of making his sentences vascular so 
they would bleed if they were cut.” 


His first project of a public nature was 
a library, which he later called “the 
mother of all the North American sub- 
scription libraries, now so numerous.” 
This library afforded him the means of 
improvement by constant study, for 
which he set apart an hour or two each 
day. 

The ingenious Franklin brought his 
friends together into a club for mutual 
improvement, the Junto, which met on 
Friday evenings. The rules that he drew 
up required that every member produce 
one or more queries on any point of 
morals, politics, or natural philosophy, 
to be discussed by the company; and 
once in three months produce and read 
an essay. Debates were “conducted in 
the sincere spirit of inquiry after truth, 
without fondness for dispute, or desire 
of victory.” 

The young printer also conceived the 
“bold and arduous project of arriving 
at moral perfection.” He therefore set 
up a list of virtues, with their precepts, 
against which he regularly checked his 
actions and habits. He later told of the 
plan in his autobiography, and it has 
been used by untold thousands since. 
[ Available now from NEA in Personal 
Growth Leaflet form: Nos. 42 and 43.] 

His relapses in achievement of one 
goal, order, were so frequent that he 
was at times almost—but not quite— 
ready to content himself with a faulty 
character in that respect. 

He compared himself to the man, 
who, in buying an axe of a smith, de- 
sired to have the whole of its surface 
as bright as the edge. The smith con- 
sented to grind it bright for him, if 
the owner would take the fatiguing job 
of turning the wheel. The man soon 
wearied and wanted to take his axe 
without further grinding. 

“No,” said the smith, “turn on; turn 
on. We shall have it bright by and by. 
As yet it is only speckled.” 
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—Educator 


“Yes,” replied the man, “but I think 
I like a speckled axe best!” 

Franklin satisfied with a 
speckled axe in any of his endeavors. 
Beginning in 1732 he published for 25 
years Poor Richard’s Almanac. Where 
some almanacs were little more than a 


was not 


guide to the seasons, Franklin’s was a 
sort of family bible which took the 
place of today’s calendar, newspaper, 
magazine, and radio. 

Franklin deliberately used the Al- 
manac as an instrument of adult educa- 
tion. Because he considered the Almanac 
a proper vehicle for conveying instruc- 
tion among the common people, who 
bought scarcely any other books, he 
“filled all the little spaces” with pro- 
verbial sentences distilling the wisdom 
of many ages and nations. 

These proverbs were read, memorized 
by old and young, quoted, and used as 
mottoes by his own and subsequent 
generations until they became a part of 
American thought and character. They 
were translated and circulated in Eu- 
rope as the most famous piece of litera- 
ture the colonies produced. 

Franklin saw in the newspaper which 
he edited another means of communicat- 
ing instruction, “and in that view fre- 
quently reprinted in it extracts from the 
Spectator and other moral writers; and 
sometimes published little pieces of my 
own.” 

In his letters he made frequent com- 
ments on education, with emphasis on 
practicality. “Let him acquire a little 
mathematics, and a perfect knowledge 
of accounts,” he would say. “With these 


he will be able to bustle and make his 
Way.” 

LearNED societies and _ universities 
heaped honors and degrees upon Benja- 
min Franklin. Nevertheless, tho he had 
by his own efforts achieved an enviable 
education, he realized that for most 
youth formal schooling was the best 
avenue to learning. 

Regretting that Pennsylvania offered 
ho provision for a “compleat education 
of youth,” he proceeded to do something 
about it. In 1743, when he was 36 years 
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old, he drew up a proposal for an 
academy, which he described in some 
detail. The scheme lay dormant for 
six years but was published and dis- 
tributed in 1749 as “Proposals Related 
to the Education of Youth in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Franklin then set on foot a subscrip- 
tion for opening and supporting an 
academy. Franklin helped draw up a 
constitution, after which masters were 
engaged and the school opened. 


EnroiMents increased so fast that the 
building was soon outgrown. In look- 
ing about for larger quarters, Franklin 
negotiated an agreement for the use 
of a hall built earlier to house a charity 
school and to serve as a forum for itiner- 
ant preachers. Franklin was influential 
in securing the building for the acad- 
emy, inasmuch as he was a member of 
the boards of trustees of both institu- 
tions. 

“By dividing the great and lofty hall 
into stories, and different rooms above 
and below for the several schools, and 
purchasing some additional ground,” 
records Franklin, “the whole was soon 
made fit for our purpose, and the schol- 
ars removed into the building. The 
whole care and trouble of agreeing 
with the workmen, purchasing mate- 
rials, and superintending the work, fell 
upon me.” 

The academy became successively the 
College of Philadelphia in 1775, the 
University of Philadelphia in 1779, and 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1791. 
Franklin was a member of the board of 
trustees for nearly 40 years. 

Despite his membership on the board, 
however, Franklin exerted far less in- 
fluence on higher education of his own 
day than of a later period. 

In his “Proposals Related to the Edu- 
cation of Youth in Pennsylvania,” he 
had said that it would be well if young 
people could be taught “everything that 
is useful, and everything that is orna- 
mental: but art is long, and their time 
is short. It is therefore proposed that 
they learn those things that are likely 
to be most useful and most ornamental. 





Regard being had to the several pro- 
fessions for which they are intended.” 

The chief subjects of instruction, he 
thought, should be English, arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and history. He 
advocated technical training in agricul- 
ture and stressed the need for athletics— 
running, leaping, wrestling, swimming. 

The most unusual phase of the pro- 
posals [elaborated in “An Idea of the 
English School for the Academy,” 1750] 
was the emphasis upon adequate instruc- 
tion in English and the modern lan- 
guages at a time when 
dominated the schools. 

One of the last statements written 
by Franklin, less than a year before 
his death on April 17, 1790, was a paper 
tracing the defeat of his plan and the 
triumph of Latin over English. 

“There is in mankind,” he observed, 
“an unaccountable prejudice in favor 
of ancient customs and habitudes, which 
inclines to a continuance of them after 
the circumstances, which formerly made 
them useful, cease to exist. . . . Hats 
were once thought an useful part of 
dress. . . . Gradually, however, as the 
wearings of wigs and hair nicely dressed 
prevailed, the putting on of hats was 
disused by genteel people. . . . Yet still 
our considering the hat as a part of 
dress continues so far to prevail that 
a man of fashion is not thought dressed 
without having one [a chapeau bras] 
... Which he carries under his arm 

.. tho it is attended not only with 
some expense, but with a degree of 
constant trouble. 

“The still prevailing custom of hav- 
ing schools for teaching generally our 
children, in these days, the Latin and 
Greek languages, I consider therefore, 
in no other light than as the chapeau 
bras of modern literature.” 

Generations of schoolboys had to at- 
tend schools steeped in the classics be- 
fore educators finally awoke to the 
wisdom of Franklin’s suggestions, and, 
while retaining Latin as an important 
subject for some of the students, de- 
throned it as czar of the curriculum. 

“Franklin did not,” said former Sec- 
retary Crabtree of the NEA, “write the 
textbooks for the schools. He did more 
than that. He dictated their spirit. He 
was the prophet of American educa- 
tion.” 


the classics 


—MILDRED SANDISON FENNER, assistant 
editor. 
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EFF is one of millions of young 


Americans who were in uniform in 
World War II. The army caught up 
with Jeff when he had just finished 
highschool, and they made a navigator 
out of him. He was overseas three years. 
Now he is old enough to vote. The 
world is before him. 

But I am uneasy about Jeff. How can 
life be anything but an anticlimax to 
him now? Jeff got into actual combat. 
He has seen it all—from the starkest 
kind of death to the stars at 20,000 feet. 
Now the only available job is shipping 
clerk in a nearby mill. 

Life on Civvy Street calls for a dif- 
ferent set of responses. No wonder there 
and 
hostility among returning combat sol- 


is so much pent-up resentment 
diers. The resentment is due to a sense 
of status lost. The soldier is no longer a 
hero. He is just another guy in a new 
suit. 

What is being done to help boys like 
Jeff? 

Service Center 

Take Bridgeport, Connecticut, as an 
example. Its Advisory Service Center is 
a two-way road. It helps the community 
adjust to the veteran and the soldier to 
his home town. Counselors give advice 
on aptitudes and employment, finan- 
cial and legal problems, family and 
social problems, education, and _bene- 
fits handled by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Thus any veteran with a prob- 
lem stands a good chance of getting 
some real help at the Center. 

The veterans are not bitter when they 
come home. But if luck is against them, 
they turn bitter. 

Bridgeport can bring the entire re- 
sources of the community to bear when 
a GI is stumped by a world he never 
made. If there is an answer to his ques- 
tion, the Center will find it. 

Is there a pattern here for lost young- 
sters of the atomic age? 


What the Veterans Want 
The results of surveys and polls show 
a definite trend. Every veteran is differ- 
ent, but there are certain mass desires 
which we will do well to respect. 
The outstanding desire is for a good 
job, carrying security of tenure. Unem- 
ployment is the major worry of vet- 
erans. There will be no peace on the 
domestic front until unemployment is 
permanently vanquished. 
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The World We Fought for 


Some veterans want to start in busi- 
ness for themselves. A large minority 
wish to continue their education under 
the GI Bill of Rights. 

Married veterans want homes to live 
in—not pup tents in Central Park or a 
cot each at the YMCA and YWCA. 

A large majority want world organi- 
zation, a world police force, an endur- 
ing peace. 


What the People Want 


By and large, the polls indicate that 
the rest of us want about the same 
things the veterans want. First comes 
employment with security. Second 
comes peace, founded on world organi- 
zation. The atomic bomb has made the 
second desire more insistent. 

The demand for employment has one 
very significant angle. The best form of 
security, so the American people think, 
is the right to work continuously. They 
want the business cycle smoothed out. 
They are fed up with working in fits 
and starts. 

The polls bring out one conclusion of 
great importance. Public opinion 1s 
changed by events, not rhetoric. This is 
cheerful Also it makes sound 
biological sense. The fact that homo 
sapiens keeps going—however waver- 
ingly—shows that somebody, some- 
where, has stored up a little wisdom. 


news. 


The Five-Year Miracle 


What are the chances that veterans 
and all the rest of us are going to get 
what we want? 

The war completely transformed our 
domestic economy. The sheer volume of 
output sheds light on what we can 
hope for after reconstruction has been 
completed. 

The miracle started after the fall of 
France in 1940. In 1940, about 45 mil- 
lion Americans were at work. By 1945, 
65 million were working. Income rose; 
the number of women employed in- 
creased. The volume of manufacture 
trebled, and output of raw materials 
rose 60%. 

In 1940 we spent 66 billion dollars for 


STUART CHASE 


Noted Economist and Author 


consumer goods and in 1944, 98 billion. 

The story seems to indicate that we 
can have anything we want in a mate- 
rial way if we organize and discipline 
ourselves. Americans want to work, 
Only full-scale activity, continuously 
maintained, can hold our economic sys- 
tem together. 

Citizens protested against slow de- 
mobilization. Soldiers wanted to come 
home. Six months after V-J Day hardly 
a division in the army, hardly a ship in 
the navy, but had been so stripped of 
seasoned men that it could not have 
fought a real battle. 

Civvy Street lost its morale too. What 
is the trouble? Chiefly, fear of insecur- 
ity. Workers are afraid they'll lose their 
jobs. Many families have already lost 
50% of their wartime pay, while prices 
move up. 

If the worker is worried, so is the 
manager. Managers get crosseyed look- 
ing at competitors, union leaders, gov- 
ernment regulations, and the Treasury. 
The great question is how far collective 
bargaining can spread. If it goes far 
enough, it can keep strikes at a mini- 
mum and production high. 


Walking along Civvy Street 


What about the danger of inflation? 
The United States cannot have a run 
away inflation because we have adequate 
raw materials, unbombed factories, a 
splendid distribution system, plenty of 
skilled workers. 

One likely place for price inflation is 
in housing. If government controls are 
removed, contractors will turn to com 
mercial structures, where profits are 
greatest. Then those who need houses 
cannot afford them. 

Powerful interests in Congress op 
pose reconversion, adequate housing, 
full employment, social security, and 
minimum wages. 

The chief long-range danger along 
Civvy Street is deflation. If nothing is 
done to prevent it, we might have up t 
20 million unemployed by 1949. 
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What's Ahead? 


There will be no real equilibrium 
until: 


[1] The atomic bomb is neutralized. 
[2] Relations between the U. S. and 
Russia are straightened out. 





3| Europe finds some pattern to 
keep body and soul together. 

[4| The Far East and Near East do 
likewise. 

|5] Relations between the U. S. and 
Britain are clarified. 

[6] Labor, management, and govern- 
ment find a working arrangement for 
keeping strikes at a minimum. 

[7] People get houses to live in. 

[8] Methods of checking depression 
and insuring full employment are put 
into practice. 

[9] The net national income is kept 
consistently at high levels to service the 
national debt. 

[10] The machinery of the federal 
government is drastically remodeled to 
handle the problems of the atomic age. 

[11] Fifteen million veterans and the 
rest of us find economic security. 


Atomic Age—Year One 


Mankind is now confronted with a 
common enemy—the ignorance and 
confusion of man’s own heart. 

Winning the war has not turned out 
the way most people hoped. We have 
not got rid of totalitarianism and dic- 
tators. The principle of free enterprise is 
widely ignored, and the spread of the 
Bill of Rights has not been great. 

Worse than failure of ideologies has 
been the physical condition of Europe. 
We know that permanent peace and 
universal goodwill can hardly be built 
upon a foundation of hunger, cold, and 
homelessness. 

According to the polls, most Ameri- 
cans feel we should back up our com- 
mitments in Europe and elsewhere with 
adequate military forces and funds. But 
their real interest lies in the return of 
Jeff and his buddies and in strikes, 
nylons, jobs, houses, and _ butter. 

Our policy in Germany is breaking 
down, socially and economically. By 
punishing the Germans it seems neces- 
sary to inflict hunger and disease and 
homelessness upon 40 million women 
and children. 

The procedure of the conquerors with 
regard to German industry is equally 
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unsound. The major characteristic of 
the power age is the interdependence of 
the people within its network. Yet the 
Ruhr Valley, which kept alive not only 
most Germans but most Western Euro- 
peans, has been devastated. 

In Japan we are pursuing social and 
economic policies similar to those in 
Germany. If we wall Japan up within 
her home islands, we will be condemn- 
ing not only the Japanese to possible 
economic extermination but our friends 
in the Far East as well. 

True, we might be getting even for 
Pearl Harbor. But would we be aiding 
the unity of mankind? 


Can We Get What We Want? 


Both veterans and civilians want eco- 
nomic security above everything else. If 
the people wanted the moon, one could 
let them whistle for it. But they do not 
want the moon. 

They want something continued 
which is close to what they have had 
for the last five years—full employment, 
high levels of production, and a pocket- 
ful of take-home pay. 

Many Americans got something else 
out of the war which they had long 
been hungry for. They received a feel- 
ing of personal importance, of doing 
something worthwhile. They got a 
sense of direction and a definite goal. 

Output, employment, and social se- 
curity are functions of the economic 
system. What kind of system do we 
want? 

There are four standard models. Let 
us look at them. 

Model A is a mixed system with gov- 
ernment, business, labor unions, farm 
blocs, cooperative associations, and non- 
profit enterprises all struggling for 
power without much sense of direction. 

Model B is a mixed system but with 
direction—a kind of “middle way.” 

Model C is an automatic competitive 
economy—similar to that of the 19th 
century. 

Model D is a planned, centralized 
economy like that which prevails in the 
authoritarian state. 

Models C and D are not likely to be 
used. The President has proposed a pro- 
gram in line with Model B. 

Certain crises now looming on the 
horizon clearly call for some degree of 
planning. But Model A is becoming 
obsolete. It cannot handle Russia or 


atomic energy or give Americans what 
they want. 


Let us look at Model B. 


The Middle Road 


There are two things to plan for in a 
well-designed middle road program: 
first, ways and means to smooth out the 
business cycle so that production, em- 
ployment, and confidence remain con- 
tinuously high; second, certain essential 
services, which otherwise would not be 
adequately furnished. 

Some of the major items on the 
agenda for Model B are: 

[1] A series of compensatory devices 
for smoothing out the business cycle; 
[2] a flexible double budget such as 
Sweden uses; [3] social security; 
[4] GI Bill for veterans; [5] minimum 
wage and maximum hour legislation; 
[6] housing for everyone; [7] long- 
range conservation programs; [8] a 
practical formula for keeping strikes 
and lockouts at a minimum; [9g] gov- 
ernment aid for scientific research; 
[10] a stabilization board to guard all 
these proposals. 


E==MC* 


Talks, editorials, and dissertations are 
not going to help us much in the atomic 
age. We must constantly be shocked 
into awareness. Only firsthand experi- 
ence can hold us to the task of saving 
civilization. 

If enough of us can become aware of 
what has happened in the atomic age, 
we may be able to force our leaders to 
accept a piece of international machin- 
ery adequate to Einstein’s equation— 
E==MC’. The first political problem is 
to get the rest of us as intelligently terri- 
fied as the scientists. Then we will keep 
agitating until an appropriate solution 
is found. Here is a goal to challenge all 
our energies. 

We must have a plan for the interna- 


‘tional control of atomic energy along 


the lines of the Baruch proposals. The 
plan needs to be adopted promptly. 
Then Jeff and his comrades will not 
have fought and died in vain. 


[This material, available from the NEA 
as Personal Growth Leaflet 151 (1¢ each, 
no orders for less than 25¢, cash to accom- 
pany orders for $1 or less), is based on Mr. 
Chase's book, For This We Fought. Order 
from Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 
g2nd St., New York 18, N. Y. $1. 
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Wanted, a Global Language 


ARK TWAIN said he felt sorry 

for the man without enough 
imagination to spell a word two ways. 
We ought to feel sorry for an age so 
tied to the apron strings of the last 
century that we can’t change wrong to 
right, just because our ancestors went 
wrong. On this spelling matter we are 
than the Hottentots; 
they have a perfect alphabet. 


more mossback 

Now that we are resolved to be “one 
world” we need a language of inter- 
change so we shall not be in everlasting 
need of interpreters, well named “in- 
terrupters.” The San Francisco confer- 
ence was handicapped because the dele- 
gates did not all know a common 
language. 

Where shall we get this global lan- 
guage? Several artificial languages have 
been devised. Esperanto claims to be 
known by a million and a half high- 
brows—but did you ever meet anybody 
who could speak it? 

The most perfect language now in 
use, in my opinion, would be Creole, as 
spoken and spelled in Haiti. The 
phonetics are perfect, and it has prac- 
tically no grammar. How easy it is 
grammatically may be seen from the 
following sentences literally translated 
into English: 


The man did go. Several man go now. 


A man go now. Several man wil go. 
A man wil go. Several man did go. 
A man hav go already. 


But to advocate Creole is purely wish- 
ful thinking, for only three million peo- 
ple speak it. What languages are in 
the running? 

At the top is English, spoken by over 
200 million as a first language and 200 
million as a second language. 

Next is Chinese Mandarin, spoken 
by roo million as a first language and 
100 million as a second language; 
ninety-nine-hundredths of these live in 
China. 

Arabic, 100 million as a first lan- 
guage, 50 million as a second. 

Spanish, too million as a first lan- 
guage, 25 million as a second. 

Russian official, 50 million as a first 
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language, 50 million as a second lan- 
guage. 

French, 50 million as a first language, 
50 million as a second. 

Hindhi spoken by 50 million in India 
as a first language, 50 million as a 
second. 

Of all the widely spoken languages, 
Russian has the most perfect spelling 
and by many people is considered the 
richest in expressing shades of thought. 
Its alphabet was made perfect by Lenin 
in 1920. With the zealous and efficient 
communist organizations all over the 
world, Russian is bound to run a neck 
and neck race with English as the world 
language, even tho English is now 
numerically in the lead. 

Mandarin will be in the race when 
China begins to assume her destiny as 
the world’s largest nation. But Man- 
darin has two handicaps: First, it uses 
“characters” which are rough pictures 
of ideas instead of sounds. These are 
difficult for foreigners to learn to write 
and nearly hopeless for printers. Second, 
it must be spoken in four tones, which 
foreigners find exceedingly difficult. 

Spanish is beautiful and its spelling is 
nearly perfect, but its irregular verbs are 
harder to master than those of English. 
Nevertheless it is high up in the race. 

So is Arabic. The Mohammedans are 
making more converts than are the 
Christians. And nearly every convert 
learns to read the Arabic alphabet. But 
Arabic is confined to the Moslem world. 

It has several phonetic difficulties. 
The vowel sounds are usually omitted, 
so a reader must know whether “bt” 
is “bit,” “bat,” or “boot.” The deep 
gutturals are next to impossible for most 
foreigners to pronounce perfectly. 

This is how English would look if 
spelled like Arabic: “Mch hs bn wrttn 
abt rfrmed spllng as a savr of spc. 
Possbly ths wld b a gd pln. Bt it wld b 
a bttr pln if it wer carrd frthr. If a 
systm of abbrvtns wr adptd, as mch as 
40 pet of spc cld b savd. It wldn’t b so 
hrd as u mght thnk. U cn read ths, 
cn’t uP” 

So in the front of the race for a global 
language are English and Russian. 


DeGaulle would demur at 
leaving French out, but French is spelled 
almost as badly as English. If the French 
really want to be in the race any longer, 
they will have to reform their spelling. 
They could adopt the Haitian Creole 
spelling and all the world would bless 
them. But my guess is they would per- 
ish first! 

English will also have to reform its 
spelling, unless we are content to end 
up a bad second. Of all the great lan- 
guages English ranks next to Chinese 
and Thai as the world’s worst in or- 
thography. We had better do for Eng- 
lish what the Soviets did for Russian in 
1918, agree to reform our spelling. 

Half America and four-fifths of the 
youth of America will accept a re- 
formed spelling with a whoop and a 
hurrah, if it isn’t too drastic. If you 
don’t believe that, ask people thru the 
schools, newspapers, and churches. I 
have asked several hundred audiences 
how many favor reformed spelling and 
three-fourths of them raised their hands 
for it. Often it was unanimous. 

But how shall we reform our spell- 
ing? There have been at least 200 sug- 
gestions! The most radical is that of 
Robert Owen, the blind ex-senator who 
wrote most of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Law. He wants to assassinate the entire 
Roman alphabet! He is promoting his 
global alphabet that looks a little like 
Gregg shorthand, and he has many of 
America’s great interested. If Senator 
Owen can wield enough influence to 
get his alphabet started, it has a chance 
of winning by sheer merit. It is the 
simplest, best alphabet I have ever seen. 
But it labors under the same handicap 
as the Esperanto language, that so far 
nobody has used it much. 

The proposal with the greatest weight 
of scholarship back of it is the inter- 
national alphabet. Now taught in many 
schools and colleges, this may ultimately 
be adopted. But it compels you to un- 
learn nearly every vowel sound in the 
English language. I learn it one day 
and forget it the next. 

Another approach was begun in 1943 
by a group of us working at Teachers 
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College, Columbia University. We tried 
to find a spelling which would really be 
everyday English, yet absolutely regu- 
lar in true democratic style. 

[1] We held an election of words, 
giving 7000 words each a vote to dis- 
cover how the syllables in English words 
are usually spelled. This syllable count 
gave us a basic spelling for each Eng- 
lish sound. The vowels and diphthongs 
in this basic spelling are as in the fol- 
lowing words: 


big beg bag hot bug hurt 
aim bee die boat few 
boot cow law oil twist (twk = took) 
quit = kwit 
cook = kwk 


With this spelling we are able to use 
the English alphabet without any dia- 
critical marks. The printers do not need 
new type. This basic English spelling 
does for letters what Basic English does 
for words—it provides the one com- 
monest way to spell every word in the 
English language. 

Basic spelling of consonants follows 
five simple rules: 


<c 99 


[1] no letter “c 

[2] “ch” always soft like “chin” 

[3] “g” always hard like “get” 

[4] “dhis for “this” to distinguish it 
from “think” 

[5] “pigs” iz pigz. 


Whenever it is necessary to respell an 
English word we do it this basic way. 

[2] But most English words do not 
need to be respelled because they can 
be pronounced just as they are by any 
student who learns that there are two 
or three regular ways of spelling these 
sounds. The table at the right shows the 
alternative regular ways. 

Those are all the ways of spelling 
that are important enough and simple 
enough to retain. They cover 80% of 
our words. We scrap all the rest and 
spell the other 20°4 of our words the 
basic way. “Conscious” is spelled “con- 
shus.” “Eight” turns to “ait.” “Light” 
turns to “lite.” “Though a tough cough 
plough me through” turns to “thoa u 
tuf kawf plow mee throo,” which iz 
eezee enuf for enibodi. 
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We are now using basic spelling in 
streamlined lessons to teach foreigners 
how to read English, and its success ex- 
ceeds our wildest hopes. In a week or 
two a foreigner who reads his own 
language can read every English word 
spelled the basic way, even tho he never 
saw the word before. 

After that a second book teaches him 
the meaning of 850 words in Basic 
English and the 1000 words in the 
Thorndike-Lorge list. They overlap, 
making 1371 words in all. Every badly 
spelled word is respelled the basic way 
once, for example: 


Whot ewr 
What is this? This is your hand. 


taibul What is that? 


This is the table. 
What is this? 


mie hed 


This is my head. 


When the student finishes the second 
book he will then know the meaning 
and pronunciation of 90° of the words 
he encounters on the average page. He 
can look up the other 10° in a diction- 
ary, and so is henceforth independent. 

This method shortehs the teaching of 
English by years, but it isn’t heaven, 
for it leaves 20°/ of the English words 
as badly spelled as ever. This 20° will 
be the foreigner’s nightmare the rest of 
his life, unless we can respell them. 

Our only hope is that we can silence 
the selfish old fogies who would rather 
send the world to perdition than bother 
to learn a new way themselves. We 
don’t ask them to change! We only ask 
them to show tolerance toward the rest 
of us who want to spell according to 
the dictates of our consciences. If edu- 
cated English-speaking people will 


THIS és a plea for a fifth freedom—the freedom to 
spell words the way they sound 


FRANK C. LAUBACH 


Special Counselor and Representative, 
mittee on 


Com- 
World Literacy and Christian 
Literature, Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


agree that there are two ways to spell, 
the old way and the right way, then 
most of the difficulty the foreign world 
dreads will be hurdled. 

Perhaps the foreign world will grad- 
ually force us all to stop spelling badly. 
Once this regular way of spelling has 
become respectable, educated people of 
every other tongue will write the “regu- 
lar” way to America and England, and 
the progressive English-speaking busi- 
nessmen will learn to write back to the 
outside world in the same way. The 
volume of this phonetic correspondence 
is going to be enormous. Writers will 
begin to use the “fonetik” spelling— 
some of them perhaps apologetically at 
first with quotation marks. But the 
quotation marks will disappear soon. 

The movement will gather momen- 
tum, first, because there will be im- 
mense public opinion for it; second, 
because we are in this race with the 
Russian language; and third, because it 
always was the rite way to spell! In 
these days when we streamline every- 
thing else, science will gradually con- 
quer chaos even in spelling. 

Spain, Russia, Haiti, and China have 
reformed their spelling. So will we, for 
it is being forced on us. Which reform? 
This moderate one of 20°/ or the inter- 
national alphabet? We may even be 
forced to accept Owen’s perfect global 
alphabet. [See page 51.] That would be 
the real metric system of orthography— 
the speller’s heaven! 





Basic spelling cot gait 
Alternative ah gate 
car gay 
Basic spelling cow law 
Alternative loud auto 
Basic spelling dull kick 
Alternative ankle cat 


bee hurt boat few 
here her fore cure 
heat bird for argue 
die big oil 
bite very boy 
kw shun with double rr 
arrive 

queer action error 

session _ irrigate 





Today's Need for Effective Speech 


ALAN H. MONROE 


Chairman, Speech Section, Purdue University 
Former President of the Speech Association 
of America 


OBERMORY 

a sensation—a cat 

who could talk! Of 

course he talked too 

much and almost 

broke up Lady 

Blemley’s house party. He retold too 
much of the gossip he had overheard 
among the guests. Everyone felt relieved 
when his ninth life was ended in a con- 


was 


flict with the big Tom from the rectory, 
everyone, that is, except Tobermory’s 
teacher. 

This delightful satire is, in my opin- 
ion, one of “Saki’s” best tales. But the 
significant point to me is the obvious 
assumption on which the yarn is based: 
that people, quite naturally, do talk; 
cats, quite as naturally, do not. We par- 
ents and teachers are somewhat like 
Lady Blemley’s guests in our assumption 
that altho a cat could not talk even with 
the most systematic training, a child 
will automatically learn to speak well. 

The fact is, of course, that a great 
many of our children do not learn how 
to speak at all well. In 1930, the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection reported that in America 
one million school children between 
the ages of five and 18 were so defective 
in speech as to require remedial treat- 
ment and training. 

A survey of highschool pupils in 
Kansas City reported in 1939 that about 
6°% had “medium or severe” speech 
defects, while an additional 8°% had 
mild defects. 

Tests given to all freshmen entering 
Purdue University over the past ten 
years show that one out of every ten 
leaves the public-school system with 
a speech defect so noticeable as to in- 
terfere with easy understanding of his 
spoken thoughts. 

Van Riper points out that the num- 
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ber of persons with defective speech in 
this country 1s over six times the com- 
bined total of those who are crippled, 
blind, deaf, and mentally defective. 

It is worth inquiring, moreover, 
whether even those without obvious de- 
fects—the majority with “normal” 
speech—are trained well enough to 
meet the speaking needs of a twentieth- 
century democracy. 

In the driving urge of American 
pioneer days and the bustling indus- 
trial revolution, the speech of the every- 
day man was forgotten. Speaking was 
left largely to the minister, the lawyer, 
and the lyceum lecturer, and these were 
specially trained in public speaking. 

But today the need for 
effective speech is felt in 
every walk of life. Labor 
controversy is being 
brought to the confer- 
ence table for settlement. 

Farmers are making their 
influence felt thru spokes- 
men. Citizens committees 
are voicing their opinions 
on taxation, community 
planning, and education. 

Can we honestly say 
that our public schools 
are preparing even the 
“normal” speaking child 
for these situations? Is 
it enough merely to train 
a few superior pupils for 
speech contests or school plays and to 
ignore the needs of boys or girls with 
average ability? 

A recent survey of graduates from 
engineering colleges, conducted by the 
Society for Promotion of Engineering 
Education, showed that of the non- 
technical courses they studied, nearly 
half considered their college speech 
training more valuable in their profes- 
sion than any other course. In business 
life, in the community, and in national 
affairs, the “voice of the people” makes 
itself felt only to the degree that indi- 
viduals speak clearly and forcefully. Is 
it wisdom, then, to postpone so much 
of this training to the college level? 


At the risk of seeming presumptuous, 
may I suggest a few things which teach- 
ers and administrators may do? Let us 
begin in the elementary school. Does 
your system employ a properly trained 
speech-correction teacher? In the ma- 
jority of instances, the answer to this 
will be negative. 

Annually in the March issue of the 
Journal of Speech Disorders there ap- 
pears a directory of persons trained in 
this field. Tho the list may be incom- 
plete, a glance shows that there aren't 
enough for even a small fraction of our 
school systems. Many more special 
teachers are now being trained in this 
field, but it will take several years be 


fore the demand can be met. As soon 
as they are available, there should be at 
least one such teacher in every school 
system; the cost is low in view of the 
reduced number of retarded pupils. 
What should you as a teacher do, 
meantime, if Joe stutters or Pauline 
lisps? Unless you have had special 
training, write or go to the nearest 
state college or other teacher-training 
institution, most of which miaintaif 
recognized speech clinics, and get spe 
cific advice. Don’t make a snap judg 
ment or try a pet scheme; you may do 
more harm than good. Many mild 
speech difficulties have been made worse 
by well-intentioned teachers untrained if 
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speech correction. And remember that 
over-emphatic sympathy can be just as 
bad as unjustified scolding. 

Every teacher should know the dif- 
ference between speech that is merely 
slipshod and that which results from 
a basic deficiency. The distinction is 
hard to make without training because 
what seems like simple nasality may 
arise from adenoids, or what seems like 
shyness may be the onset of stuttering. 
It behooves the conscientious elemen- 
tary-school teacher, especially in the 
first five grades, to read at least one 
standard book on speech correction in 
order to get a basic orientation. 

What of the speech development of 





the “normal” children? Do you en- 
courage oral participation in the study 
of the academic subjects? Or do you 
emphasize silent reading, study, and 
Written work? Both are necessary, of 
course, but there is evidence to show 
that pupils learn even arithmetic better 
when they talk about it. An ingenious 
teacher can find many opportunities for 
increasing the amount of useful talking 
by pupils and can encourage the dis- 
tinctness and intelligibility of their 
speech. Blackboard explanations, oral 
teports on history assignments, and 
dramatizing of stories may teach sub- 
jectmatter and speech in the same les- 
son and at the same time. 
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In addition, definite periods for con- 
centrated study and practice on speech 
itself are useful when properly taught 
and systematically administered. Too 
often such periods degenerate into a 
weekly period on pronunciation during 
which the teacher struggles to implant a 
forced refinement of diction for which 
the child is not ready or which his en- 
vironment rejects during out-of-school 
hours. 

There is real need for properly pre- 
pared and graded lessons in speech for 
use in the elementary schools. In gen- 
eral, such lessons should provide ade- 
quate drill in the sounds of speech and 
in the use of words to convey thought, 
but this drill must be em- 
bodied in the projects of the 
sort that preserve the spon- 
taneity of normal talking. 
The old custom of “speaking 
pieces” is too stilted to help 
much. 

Finally, the elementary 
teacher should have and 
maintain a good standard in 
speech: good quality of 
voice, distinctness, simple 
but not too childish words 
and sentences. Imitation 
plays a large part in speech 
development of children. 
But, I hear someone say, 
most teachers do have good 
speaking standards, often 
much better than those of the com- 
munity in which they teach. True 
enough when the teacher is rested and 
relaxed. But what of those times when 
the strain of teaching begins to tell? 
Perhaps he can rest his weary voice by 
planning in advance more ways for 
pupils to do the talking. 

All that has been said about the ele- 
mentary teacher applies also to the 
teacher in the secondary school. Stu- 
dents with speech defects will be found 
in highschool and should be referred 
to someone trained to deal with them. 
Again the effort should be made to in- 
crease, rather than to diminish, the 
amount of time spent on pupil discus- 





sion and the number of oral reports. 

At the highschool level, definite pro- 
vision should be made for developing 
skill in the applied forms of speech. 
Here a trained speech teacher is needed. 
Provision should be made in the curricu- 
lum for regular classwork. It is my 
earnest conviction that no student should 
finish highschool without a course 
specifically designed to teach him the 
technic of systematic group discussion 
and rudiments of oral reading and 
public speaking. 

Witness the rambling committee 
meetings we have all attended! Witness 
the treasurer’s report no one can hear! 
Witness the small number of people 
who can briefly and pointedly express 
their ideas at a public meeting! 

Doesn’t it seem a bit inadequate, in 
view of the large amount of talking we 
all do, to depend on one elective course 
in the eleventh or twelfth grade to 
teach it? The good speaker gets extra 
training on the debating team, but the 
poor speaker can’t qualify and usually 
avoids the whole business by electing 
some other subject in which he has 
more ability. 

Thomas Edison once described a tele- 
graph as being “like a dachshund long 
enough to reach from Edinburgh to 
London; when you pull his tail in Edin- 
burgh, he barks in London.” Since that 
time science has improved the means of 
long-distance communication in many 
ways. We may talk across the ocean or 
from an airplane to the ground. What 
we say may be recorded on a phono- 
graph disk, on the sound track of a 
motion-picture film, or even on a mag- 
netized wire. 

But have we improved the substance 
of what we say or the manner in which 
we say it? Is it not worth our while to 
improve speech training in our schools 
so that our children may have a more 
thoughtful, articulate, and powerful 
voice in the processes of American econ- 
omy and government? 
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WAS in the kitchen rustling up 

fruit juices for a sick son. The doc- 
tor had impressed upon me that sulfa 
must be kept afloat. 

“Mom!” 

The rising generation sounded im- 
perious as ever, tho temporarily pre- 
vented from rising by painful pleurisy. 

“Coming,” I caroled, sloshing the 
loosened ice into the brimming pitcher 
and seizing glass and napkin in transit. 

“No,” ordered my second-floor dicta- 
tor with all the authority of 104 degrees 
in his tone. “Not without milk-bottle 
wires. I need milk-bottle wires and 
scissors quick.” 

Impatient these young people are, be- 
yond reason. What they want they want 
quick, and what they don’t want they 
don’t want violently. 

“But never argue with a man when 
he’s down,” I said to myself, stripping 
the wires from the morning’s milk and 
adding them to my tray. 

As I fed my patient his juice thru 
a bent glass tube, I noticed some excess 
adhesive which the doctor had stuck 
to the edge of the mantel within reach 
of the bed. I started to pluck the adhe- 
sive from the mantel and throw it in 
the trash. 

“Stay thy hand, woman!” warned 
the impatient patient. Then, “Where 
are those scissors?” as he started twist- 
ing at the milk-bottle wires. 

“If you please?” i suggested point- 
edly as I handed him the manicure 
scissors long since inured to biting wire. 
“What’s it for?” 

“You'll see,” was all the satisfaction 
I could get then. 

But the next time I came up, a pair 
of five-inch wire skeletons wound in 
adhesive tape were cavorting about his 


bed. 
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“This is Robin Hood and this, King 
Richard!” My highschool son_intro- 
duced his naked but agile brain chil- 
dren with pardonable pride. “It’s really 
a freshman English project,” he ad- 
mitted. “You'll see.” 

As the fever went down and the lad 
was allowed to sit up, I did see those 
same two figures still active but little 
by little handsomely outfitted in scraps 
of cloth and leather put on with air- 
plane glue, the flash of armor that only 
aluminum radiator paint can add, and 
all the authentic trappings of crossbow 
and quiver and shield patiently impro- 
vised from tooth picks and scraps of 
tin. 

Meanwhile the boy had searched the 
texts of Ivanhoe, Robin Hood, and 
King Arthur for costume details. These 
little figures represented not just artis- 
tic flummery, but diligent research. 

His father and I quite outgrew our 
hatbands and decided our child was a 
genius. 

Came the day when the doctor said 
the patient was almost ready to return 
to school. I hurried over to our Madi- 
son, New Jersey, highschool to collect 
assignments. Our son mustn't get too 
far behind in his work. 

To his English teacher, Miss Brooks, 
I boasted about the little figures of 
Robin Hood and King Richard. She 
seemed pleased but not too surprised. 

My eyes wandered about the room. 
There were paintings and sketches, 


~ English is important! 


B. BROMELL HERSEY 


PHOTOS BY FLORENCE JORDY. DRAWING BY DE G. WOOLLEY. 


carvings in wood and soap, molded 
castles, costumed dolls, artistically deco- 
rated metal shields, relief maps of the 
Ivanhoe country, and miniature replica 
of medieval weapons. The pictures 
here, taken by a neighboring mother, 
show part of the exhibit. 

“Surely,” I said, “the children didn’t 
do all these projects?” 

“Yes.” Miss Brooks smiled quietly. 
“They enjoy making things. They learn 
by doing.” 

“How,” I asked, “do you ever get 
cuch painstaking work from this age 
group? I know them and they’re as 
volatile as a handful of thistledown.” 

“[’m a visual-minded individual my- 
self,” Miss Brooks admitted. “The class 
soon follows my lead in ‘noting the 
author’s use of color in painting word 
pictures.” 

“Are projects required?” 

“At the first of the term I tell them 
briefly that some piece of creative work 
is expected from each student. Volun- 
tarily they go on from there. Some 
hand in half a dozen. The whole class 
shuws intense interest in each inde- 
pendent work as it appears. Words 
cease to be empty, hollow, meaningless 
echoes when students need them as 
blocks with which to build.” 

“Don’t the unimaginative ones dread 
it?” 

“Quite the contrary,” Miss Brooks 
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explained. “When 
the exhibit is 
complete the un- 
derclassmen are 
treated to a pre- 
view which makes 
the text come to 
life, and leaves 
them looking for- 
ward to this re- 
quired __ English 
course as a chance 
to show what they 
in their turn can 
make.” 

As I listened my 
eyes reverted to 
the exhibit. “Now 
the term is almost over, won’t the boys 
and girls be reclaiming their projects?” 

“Very soon now,” agreed Miss 
Brooks. Her glance swept over the ex- 
hibit with justifiable pride, almost as 
tho she were loath to take it down 














This experience has given direction 
to the thinking which I have been do- 
ing about the teaching of English. 

During the wartime teacher shortage 
{ substituted in four neighboring school 
systems. Frequently the regular teacher 
in science or social studies left a mimeo- 
graphed list of questions with direct 
page references for pupils to write the 
answers with open texts. 

Far too many pupils trailed to my 
desk, stymied after what appeared to 
be a conscientious search: “The answer 
just isn’t here. The teacher must have 
made a mistake.” 

The teacher had made a mistake, the 
natural mistake of overestimating the 
student’s knowledge of English syno- 
nyms. In her questions she had _ para- 
phrased paragraphs. Without help the 
students were unable to read a para- 
graph, extract the sense behind the 
words, and rephrase. 

Today’s overstimulated children, born 
into an age of telephones, telegraphs, 
radios, and talkies, find the acquisition 
of such oldfashioned skills as reading 


- and writing a tedious and meaningless 


task. Yet we oldsters know from ex- 
perience that a sound knowledge of 
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English will prove of basic life value 
to these young people who are growing 
up to take our places. 

How can we make the stuff of Eng- 
lish sufficiently vital to exorcise the 
spectre of students, even from cultured 


homes, flunking required English 
courses or just barely managing to 
squeak thru? 

The answer lies in a dynamic ap- 
proach to this vitally important sub- 
ject; a subject that can live and breathe; 
a subject that is the Open Sesame to 
all other skills and knowledges. 

It takes teachers with imagination 
and skill to fire the imagination of their 
pupils with a zeal for the study of 
their mother tongue and their literary 
and cultural heritage. But it can be 
done. And students will love it. 

Having observed English classes that 
have the breath of life in them, I 
wanted to shout it from the housetops. 
Instead, I proceeded to pound my type- 
writer. 

“Now,” demanded my offspring, 
“what are you doing?” 

“An article called ‘English Is Im- 
portant,” I answered. “It’s mostly 
about that freshman class Ivanhoe ex- 
hibit.” 

No critic can be more derogatory 
than the young. 

“Your title’s all wrong,” he objected. 
“It should be called ‘English Is Inter- 
esting’ . . . with Miss Brooks!” 






Am JY Guilty 7? 


Is HoME safety the business of the 
school ? 

The average teacher who questions 
the possibility has only to look to 
the absence record for her class to 
discover that too many desks are de- 
serted during the school year due 
to accident to a student or to some 
member of his family. 

Last year approximately 6700 chil- 
dren under 15 years of age lost their 
lives in accidents, and thousands of 
others met with injury—about half 
of them while engaged in nonschool 
activities. 

When Joey Grant falls behind in 
his school work because he cut him- 
self while carrying a sharp pair of 
scissors down the stairs in his home, 
who can honestly say it was ex- 
clusively the responsibility of his 
family to see that Joey learned how 
and preferred to use the safe way 
to carry so dangerous an_ instru- 
ment? Joey just as frequently uses 
scissors in performing his school- 
room tasks. 

There are many activities during 
the school day thru which safety 
habits, attitudes, and skills can 
be successfully acquired—activities 
comparable to those performed daily 
in the home environment. 

The school affords as many oppor- 
tunities as does the home, and its 
needs are just as great, to teach the 
safe way to carry furniture; hang 
pictures; use and put away play 
equipment; dispose of waste mate- 
rials; handle matches, knives, or 
scissors; and carry on innumerable 
activities which, if performed with- 
out skill, too often result in accident. 

The next time one of your pupils 
fails to appear at school because of 
accidental injury incurred at home, 
stop and ask yourself this question: 

“Did I, as this child’s teacher, do 
all that I could to prevent this acci- 
dent?” 

Or better still, survey your class- 
room today, determine what your 
students need in the way of safety 
education—and see that no child in 
your class ever misses another day 
school for lack of knowledge of 
accident prevention. 

And if you think the home isn’t 
doing its part—start now, thru the 
children, with home safety checks 
and _ safety discussions initiated 
among parent groups. Reach the 
parents today—and prevent that ac- 
cident tomorrow!—NEA Safety 
Commission 










When Children 


Help 


The war-devastated countries abroad ares 
still urgently in need of help and support. 
In the November Journat specific needs of 
these countries were cited, and the names, 
purposes, and addresses of agencies han- 
dling overseas relief were given. Here is a 
brief article about the Junior Red Cross, an 
agency thru which many American schools 
are helping to relieve the suffering of mil- 
lions of children in foreign lands. 

HAT does the Junior Red Cross 

do? It makes a back-rest for a 
soldier in a veteran’s hospital. It sends 
a gift to a child in a devastated country 
whose parents were killed. It buys shoes 
for a Polish child whose home was 
burned. 

It provides educational and health 
items to children who have had a fear- 
ful kind of education these past six years 
or more—children who are willing to 
give precious food in order to get an 
ordinary lead pencil. It exchanges cor- 
respondence albums and letter booklets 
with schools in other lands. It trains 
thru service. 

What are its aims? It aims to continue 
to supply those comfort and recreation 
articles needed by the armed forces and 
veterans; to provide assistance to chil- 
dren in the devastated areas of the 
world; to help rebuild JRC organiza- 
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Children 


BENJAMIN HILL 


Formerly North Atlantic Area Director 
American Junior Red Cross 


tions everywhere. It has set as a goal 60 
million members in 60 countries. 

The Junior Red Cross is sending one 
million gift boxes to children overseas. 
Articles valued at $1,700,000 have been 
purchased, distributed, or are awaiting 
distribution: shoes to Austria, Poland; 
soap and toothbrushes to Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Yugoslavia; writing tab- 
lets and pencils to Czechoslovakia, Phil- 
ippines, Yugoslavia; medical chests to 
Belgium, France, Finland, Greece, Hol- 
land, Italy, Norway, Yugoslavia. Over 
400,000 educational gift boxes to 16 dif- 
ferent countries; seeds and tools to assist 
in the expansion of the Yugoslav school 
garden program. 

School correspondence is being re- 
sumed with Australia, New Zealand, In- 
dia, Egypt, Belgium, France, and Italy. 

The Junior Red Cross helps the youth 
of America to become aware of social 
needs on a local, national, and world- 
wide basis, and to do something about 
these needs at their level of understand- 


ing. 


Left: A group of youngsters work- 
ing with their teacher in preparation 
of a correspondence album for ex- 
change with children of a school in a 
distant country. 


Below: “Isn't it pretty!” says a Fili- 
pino youngster as she displays an 
apron and the box in which it arrived 
from the Junior Red Cross. 


In the words of Robert Manley, 14 
years of age, Junior Red Cross speaker 
at the recent national convention, “We 
as JRC members feel that to serve others 
is a privilege and a source of satisfac- 
tion. As we work side by side with 
adults, we are developing initiative and 
responsibility, fitting us to assume in 
adult life our places as active citizens in 
the United Nations of the world. We, 
the young people of America and of 
other lands, do believe in our Junior 
Red Cross pledge of service for others, 
for our country, our community, and 
our school, in health of mind and body 
to fit us for greater service and for better 
human relations thruout the world.” 

Thru the Junior Red Cross every 
school in America can aid the helpless 
children who are victims of war-ravaged 
countries, 

If you do not have a chapter of the 
Junior Red Cross in your school, con- 
tact the National Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Let them help you direct 
the efforts of your school into the chan- 
nels in which they will be the most 
effective. 
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AN experiment in daily 


classroom devotionals by 


AUGUSTA I. BARRICK 


Teacher of Speech, Warren G. Hard- 
ing Senior Highschool, Warren, Ohio 


UR school, like many over the 

country, was complying with 
school religious regulations by giving 
our students a chance for daily religious 
expression. The socalled devotionals in 
the average homeroom, mine included, 
ran according to some such routine as 
this. The teacher designated some pupil 
to read from the Bible each morning. 
Pupils complied only because they 
dreaded the teacher’s disapproval. 

Or if the homeroom organization 
was particularly democratic, a program 
chairman was appointed, whose duty it 
was to “draft” an unwilling pupil to 
read the Scripture passage and lead in 
the Lord’s Prayer marathon. The chair- 
man frequently complained that Bill or 
Jean refused to take a turn. Conse- 
quently, after a short time, the chairman 
followed the path of least resistance and 
read the Bible himself each morning. 
He—or more frequently she—rushed 
up to the teacher’s desk just before the 
tardy bell rang, grabbed the Gideon 
Bible, and hastily selected a passage. 

Then the entire room raced thru the 
Lord’s Prayer while the teacher, with 
bowed head, kept one open eye cocked 
on pupils to discourage their attempts 
to complete geometry assignments. 

Such was the story of our religious 
program until three years ago. At that 
time a teacher made a timid suggestion 
to the principal. Wouldn’t it be possible 
to use our newly-modernized public- 
address system as a means of broadcast- 
ing homeroom devotionals to the entire 
school each morning? 

After several months of trial, a poll 
was conducted in all homerooms. Pupils 
and teachers voted unanimously in favor 
of continuing the proceduire. Approval 
was not due to desire of homeroom 
teachers to shirk the responsibility of 
planning devotionals, for teachers still 
have a contribution to make. They bring 
in pamphlets, booklets, and clippings 
for use in selecting quotations. Inciden- 
tally, more than once we have used 
material in the NEA JournaL. 
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Morning Meditations 


After about 30 seconds of organ music, 
the reader for the day begins with a 
few Bible verses, selected because they 
strike the keynote of the message to be 
illustrated. The scripture is interpreted 
by means of a story chosen for its appeal 
to highschool listeners. Then comes a 
simply worded prayer. A few measures 
of the recording close the devotionals. 

During the past year we also included 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag in 
our morning program. As “America” is 
played on the turntable, each homeroom 
rises to its feet and a pupil steps up to 
hold the American flag. The school re- 
peats the pledge in unison with the 
leader. 

Such a program requires some effort 
in planning and preparing material and 
pupils, but it pays rich dividends. At 
first the problem of selecting material 
was a bit baffling. Much that we found 
was over the heads of adolescents or 
was too sectarian in nature. We have 
been eager to make the services suitable 
for all religions and races. 

No student is permitted to conduct a 
program without adequate preparation. 
When “microphone fright” sometimes 
does strange things to him, listeners are 
sympathetic. He rehearses with the di- 
rector on the day prior to his perform- 
ance and takes the material home with 
him for further practice. You may won- 


der whether pupils ever fail to show up 
the next morning. In the rare instances 
when illness has prevented, parent or 
student has telephoned early in the 
morning. For such cases emergency ma- 
terial is kept at hand. 

The greatest thrill that has come to us 
who work with the program has been 
derived from observing the effects upon 
the boys and girls who participate in 
these experiences. Formerly, a reluctant 
few would mumble some words to 35 
listeners in a homeroom. Now even 
timid pupils proudly and reverently 
read to 1800 listeners. 

A bit of this cooperation may be due 
to the glamour of broadcasting, but the 
results are evident just the same. We 
can count on one hand the outright re- 
fusals of persons we have asked to per- 
form in the past three years. That isn’t 
a bad record considering that we train 
a different pupil for each morning. 

We always have a waiting list of those 
eager to take part. Homeroom and 
English teachers have given invaluable 
support by submitting names of good 
and willing readers and by criticizing 
the programs. The names are checked 
on class rolls in order that all classes 
from 10B to 12A may have fair repre- 
sentation. Frequently pupils come in to 
inquire how one may be asked to con- 
duct the devotional period. 
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SPONSOR 
AMENDMENTS 
AND ACTS 


Outdoor billboard used 
in California campaign 
to promote interest in 
the school amendment. 


ONSTITUTIONAL amendments designed 
C to meet the critical needs of the 
schools were submitted to the voters in 
the November 5 general election in at 
least six states: California, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Utah, and West Vir- 
ginia. A school reorganization act was 
voted upon in Arkansas, the Gateway 
amendment to modernize the amendment 
procedure in Illinois, a basic school sup- 
port fund measure in Oregon, and a 
transportation referendum in Wisconsin. 

The propositions were sizable and the 
leadership for the campaigns was assumed 
by the state education associations. With- 
out the help of the PTA, schoolboard, 
civic-minded leaders, and organizations 
interested in school improvements, the 
questions could not have been placed on 
the ballot. 


Arkansas 


The School District Reorganization Act 
provided that all districts with an enum- 
eration of 350 be dissolved and placed in 
a county rural school district. The purpose 
was to insure more equitable distribution 
of funds and better instruction. Approval 
of the act assures every child in the state 
an opportunity for a high school education. 

This act was rejected by the Arkansas 
voters. 


California 


The amendment was probably the most 
important educational proposal ever to 
appear on a ballot in that state. It pro- 
vided [1] a minimum salary of $2400 for 
all teachers, [2] state aid to kindergartens 
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as a part of the elementary-school sys- 
tem, [3] state support of education on the 
basis of $120 per year per pupil in ADA 
from the kindergarten thru junior college, 
[4] minimum apportionment of not less 
than $90 per pupil for all school districts 
with none receiving less than $2400 a 
year, [5] difference between the $90 per 
year for direct allocation and the $120 of 
state apportionment per ADA to be used 
as equalization fund, [6] public educa- 
tion guaranteed first call upon all state 
revenues, [7] budget fixed by school dis- 
trict governing board not decreasable by 
any governmental board within county. 

To inform 4,300,000 voters as to the 
import of this amendment was no small 
undertaking. The number of valid signa- 
tures needed was 189,000; the teachers 
secured over 600,000 names. Endorsements 
were received from principal state organi- 
zations. 

Every channel of communication was 
used to carry the message to the electorate. 
The facts as to overcrowded classrooms, 
acute teacher shortage, soaring enrolments, 
inadequate budgets, and local tax rates 
had to be repeated over and over to 
acquaint the people with the seriousness 
of the school situation and how the pro- 
posed amendment would help put the 
schools on a sound financial basis. 

The amendment was approved by the 
California voters. 


Illinois 


The Illinois Education Association has 
long advocated an amendment to ease the 
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constitutional amendatory procedure. The 
proposal, known as the Gateway amend- 
ment, provided for [1] adoption of a 
proposed amendment by a favorable vote 
of two-thirds of those voting upon the 
proposition instead of a majority of all 
votes cast in the election and [2] the 
submission of one, two, or three articles 
of the constitution per election instead of 
one as at present. 

The old requirement of a majority of 
all votes cast in the election defeated many 
desirable amendments. The IEA believes 
that the new procedure will make amend- 
ments more easily attainable. It will also 
allow careful public scrutiny of any pro- 
posed changes to the end that sound and 
modern constitutional provisions may be 
gained. 

This amendment was rejected by the 
Illinois voters. 


Michigan 


The adoption of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment in this state means 
$30 to $40 more per school child and an 
increase in the total state grant from $60,- 
000,000 to $90,000,000. 

The proposition redistributed the pres- 
ent sales tax so as [1] to return one-third 
of the total sales tax revenue to local 
governmental units and schools, and [2] 
to guarantee schools annually a legislative 
state grant amounting to 42.6% of the 
previous year’s total sales tax revenue. 

To insure against inequalities of distri- 
bution of both sales and legislative grants, 
the Michigan Education Association has 
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gone on record as favoring the adoption 
of an equalization formula. 

This amendment was approved by the 
Michigan voters. 


Nebraska 


A proposed amendment provided state 
support for local schools. Outstanding 
features were that it broadened the tax 
base, recognized education of each child 
as a unique responsibility and the small 
school as an essential part of the state 
school system, helped to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity, and guaranteed that a 
minimum of school support could not be 
diverted to other things. 

The proposed program provided that 
[1] education be deemed essential to the 
welfare of the state, [2] the legislature 
raise revenues in a sum not less than 
$40 per pupil in ADA from sources other 
than real property tax, [3] the legislature 
provide for the distribution of this fund 
on the basis of $25 per pupil in ADA and 
$200 to each school district whose tax levy 
in mills is the average or more for school 
districts of its class as provided by law, but 
in no event shall any portion of this $200 
make the aid provided by this section 
greater than one-half the current operating 
costs. The remainder of this sum to school 
districts will be used as directed by the 
legislature to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity in the state. 

This amendment was rejected by the 
Nebraska voters. 


Oklahoma 


Four constitutional amendments de- 
signed to give permanence and stability to 
the school system were cleared for action. 
The petitions contained 170,627 signa- 
tures. 

One amendment provided that local 
school districts may vote 15-mill excess 
levies instead of 10-mill as at present, the 
five-mill increase to be raised on condi- 
tion that a majority of qualified voters of 
a district, voting at an election, vote for 
the increase. 

Another amendment obligated the state 
legislature to provide annually a school 
fund equivalent to $42 per enrolled child 
for the previous year. A third amendment 
empowered governing boards of separate 
schools to levy annually not to exceed one 
mill for the purpose of erecting buildings 
for separate schools where and when 
needed. 

The fourth amendment provided for 
free textbooks for public schools and ap- 
pointment of educational committees to 
prepare official multiple lists of approved 
books for all subjects. 

These amendments were approved by 
the Oklahoma voters. 
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Representatives of the three groups 
sponsoring the Oregon Basic School 
Support Fund measure smiled as 
they filed their initiative petitions at 
the state capitol last July 2, placing 
the measure on the general election 
ballot in November. They secured 
nearly twice the number of signa- 
tures required. From left to right: 
Ralph Coleman, vicepresident of the 
Oregon State Association of School- 
boards; Neil Brown, board of trus- 


tees member of the Oregon Educa- 
tion Association; Mrs. Harry H. 
George, president of the Oregon 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
and David O'Hara, representative of 
the office of the Secretary of State of 
Oregon. 





Oregon 


The proposed Basic School Support 
Fund measure was deemed by its spon- 
sors as a workable solution to current 
financial difficulties. The new program 
supplanted practically all other forms of 
state school revenue. 

The proposal tended to [1] give each 
child an even chance by equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities, [2] stabilize school 
support to permit long-range planning, 
[3] draw upon other sources of revenue 
to relieve property taxation, [4] attract 
and keep qualified teachers. 

The measure was approved by the 
Oregon voters. 


Utah 


Two proposed constitutional amend- 
ments opened the way for changing the 
method of distributing state aid for local 
schools. 

The one proposal provided that the 
district and highschool fund guarantees 
be relinquished in favor of a minimum 
program of education to be guaranteed 
from the proceeds of a state property tax 
levy at such rate as will finance the mini- 
mum program when added to income tax 
receipts and other revenues the legisla- 
ture may provide. Not more than 75°/% 
of the cost of said program was to be 
contributed by the state and not more 
than three-fourths of the state’s portion 
paid by property taxes. 

The other proposition provided that all 
income tax revenue be allocated for the 


support of public schools in the state. 
These amendments were approved by 
the Utah voters. 


West Virginia 

The proposed amendment was intended 
to open the way to improved state school 
administration and a more effective edu- 
cational program. 

It provided that [1] the general super- 
vision of free schools and colleges be vested 
in the state board of education and the 
general supervision of the state university 
in the Board of Governors of West Vir- 
ginia University and [2] the elective 
office of state superintendent of free schools 
be abolished and the chief school officer be 
appointed by the state board of education. 
These boards are to be bipartisan with 
members appointed for overlapping terms. 

This amendment was rejected by the 
West Virginia voters. 


Wisconsin 


An amendment authorizing the legisla- 
ture to provide for the transportation of 
children to and from parochial and pri- 
vate schools was on the ballot. This was a 
referendum on a previously debated issue 
which had been declared unconstitutional 
by court decision and attorney general 
opinion, 

The amendment was rejected by the 
Wisconsin voters. 

[Later information on school amend- 
ments will be found on page 51.| 

—AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor. 
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PEARL A. WANAMAKER 


NEA 
EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


HELEN HOLT L. V. 


F. L. SCHLAGLE 


LEONARD L. BOWMAN 


PHILLIPS 


GLENN E. SNOW 


EDGAR G. DOUDNA B. F. STANTON 


WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 


Tue Executive Comittee carries out the wishes of the 
Representative Assembly and the Board of Directors. 

Its present members are Pearl A. Wanamaker, state 
superintendent of public instruction, Olympia, ,Wash., 
president; F. L. Schlagle, superintendent of schools, Kan- 
sas City, Kans., junior pastpresident; Leonard L. Bow- 
man, viceprincipal, Highschool, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
first vicepresident; Edgar G. Doudna, Board of Normal 


School Regents, Madison, Wis., chairman, Board of 
Trustees; B. F. Stanton, associate professor of education, 
Alliance, Ohio, treasurer; Helen Holt, principal, Webster 
School, Alameda, Calif.; L. V. Phillips, commissioner, 
Indiana Highschool Athletic Association, Indianapolis; 
Glenn E. Snow, president, Dixie Junior College, Saint 
George, Utah; William S. Taylor, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Assignment Tomorrow Abroad 


The U. S. Information Service of the 
Department of State is distributing abroad 
the NEA film, Assignment Tomorrow, 
which is now available in 17 foreign- 
language versions. 


On Teacher Strikes 


On October 20 the NEA Ethics Com- 
mittee issued the following press release. 


“The NEA Ethics Committee recom- 
mends a cost-of-living adjustment in 
teachers salaries. It reaffirms its position 
regarding the sanctity of teachers contracts. 
The Ethics Committee does not endorse 
breaking contracts by striking. However, 
the Ethics Committee warns that imme- 
diate consideration must be given to up- 
ward salary adjustments in countless com- 
munities in order to avert a wholesale 
withdrawal of trained teachers from the 
profession. 

“The NEA Code of Ethics for Teachers 
provides that ‘a contract once signed should 


be faithfully adhered to until it is dissolved 
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by mutual consent’ [ Article III, Section A], 
but it also provides that ‘teachers should 
insist upon a salary schedule commensurate 
with the social demands made upon it’ 
[ Article III, Section 5]. 

“With several hundred teachers on strike 
at present and several thousand pupils out 
of classrooms because of strikes in school 
systems over the nation, the Ethics Com- 
mittee expresses deep concern over the out- 
look for education as living costs skyrocket 
and as the antiquated school tax structures 
collapse.” 

The committee, headed by Virgil M. 
Rogers, superintendent of schools, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, urged administrators 
and local and state leaders to bring to the 
attention of their communities, school- 
boards, and legislatures the gravity of the 
situation and the distressing implications 
for American democracy. 

Other members of the committee include 
Grace Campbell, classroom teacher, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Marie Ernst, classroom 
teacher, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Lillian Gray, 
State College, San Jose, Calif.; and W. H. 


Lemmel, superintendent of schools, Balti- 
more, Md. T. D. Martin, director of the 
NEA membership division, is adviser to 
the committee. 


Defense Commission on the Job 


Last spring the McCook, Nebraska, 
schoolboard aroused a storm of protest 
from citizens when it refused to reinstate 
three teachers whom the NEA Defense 
Commission and the Nebraska State Edu- 
cation Association found to have been 
unfairly discharged. Then one of the pub- 
lic-spirited members of the board who had 
favored reinstatement of the teachers was 
threatened with discharge by his employer, 
the U. S. Post Office Department, if he 
did not resign at once from the board. 
The Department alleged it had received 
a “local complaint” regarding his activities 
in behalf of the schools. 

The board member immediately notified 
the Defense Commission, which filed a 
vigorous protest with postal officials. The 
Post Office Department agreed to with- 
draw its order to its employe. 
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HREE series of tours—one to the 

West Indies, one to Mexico, and 
another to the New England states 
and Canada—are being planned for 
the 1947 program of the NEA 
Travel Service. 

Altho the itineraries are not com- 
plete or the number of tours de- 
termined, it is expected that most 
of them will be of approximately 
three weeks’ duration. 

The West Indies tours will take 
the teachers to Cuba, “Garden Spot 
of the Caribbean.” Both boat and 
air tours are being planned. 

A boat tour will leave from Miami 
and sail into Havana past historic 
Morro Castle. Several days will be 
spent in the gay and cosmopolitan 
capital and in the other coast cities— 
Matanzas, on the north shore; Trini- 
dad, the ancient and historic city on 
the southern coast; and delightful 
Santa Clara. Tour groups will travel 
over the Central Highway by char- 
tered bus, touching every major 
region of the island, stopping in 
picturesque towns, and visiting plan- 
tations. 

If sailing schedules are established 
and space available, a boat tour will 
also leave from New Orleans, going 
directly to Havana. 

The air tour departing from 
Miami will include visits to the cap- 
ital cities and surrounding country- 
sides of Puerto Rico, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, and Cuba. 

Mexican tours will be by bus and 
air. A chartered-bus tour, originat- 
ing in San Antonio, will travel down 
the scenic Pan American Highway 
and stop at provincial cities and vil- 
lages enroute to Mexico City. 

It is expected that this year visits 
will be made at Morelia, Guadala- 
jara, Puebla, Monterrey, and the 
capital. An overnight trip is planned 
to the picturesque silver center of 
Taxco. As in last year’s program, 
side trips will include visits to the 
colorful craft-cities and_ historical 
points in the Mexico City area. 

Air tours are also being planned 
for Mexico. Groups will probably 
leave from Los Angeles and Wash- 
ington for Mexico City. With Mex- 
ico City as a base, side trips will be 
made to towns of special interest. 

The NEA Travel Service is also 
planning tours to the New England 
states and Canada. It is probable 
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that groups will leave Chicago, De- 
troit, Memphis, and Washington. 
Teachers will visit Boston and its 
environs, travel along the Atlantic 
coast to Maine and up into pictur- 
esque Quebec. A boat trip will be 
made up the St. Lawrence River 
into the Saguenay River Valley. On 
the return trip from Quebec, the 
tour will include the 
White Mountains, 
the Lake Champlain 
area with its Fort 
Ticonderoga, 
Niagara Falls, and 
Buffalo. 

Including all the 
historic and scenic 
spots tourists usually 
see, the NEA tours 
also emphasize the 
total aspect of the 
lives of the people in 
the country visited. 
Tour groups will 
be small and members will have 
opportunities to participate in the 
social and recreational life of the 
country. U. S. teachers will visit and 
become acquainted with teachers 
and members of other professions in 
each country. 

A feature of each of the NEA 
tours is the pre-travel session, dur- 
ing which authorities on the tour 
area give pertinent background in- 
formation about the region and its 
people, its history and geography as 
they affect the lives of the people. 

Conferences between the U. S. 
teachers and the teachers in each 
host country are an additional fea- 
ture of all tours. Agendas for these 
conferences are prepared from sug- 
gestions by teachers of both coun- 
tries. 

Paul H. Kinsel, director of the 
Travel Division, urges you to famil- 
iarize yourself now with the coun- 
try you expect to visit next summer. 
If you are seriously thinking of mak- 
ing one of the trips, write the Divi- 
sion of Travel Service, NEA, for a 
bibliography. Ask to have your name 
placed on the mailing list to receive 
complete information regarding 
prices and accommodations, which 
will be available later. Also watch 
THE Journat for announcements. 
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Deans of Women To Meet 


The national meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women will meet 
in Columbus, Ohio, March 28-31, and not 
at Chicago as previously announced. The 
group meets in connection with the Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. 

President Hilda Threlkend has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Ruth McCarn, counselor to 
women 


chairman of the program committee. In 


at Northwestern University, as 


charge of general arrangements will be 
Mrs. Christine Connaway, dean of women 
at Ohio State University. For additional 
information write to Barbara Catton, ex- 
ecutive secretary, NADW, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals 


President Marjorie Walters has selected 
Helen Riese, principal, Calvin Coolidge 
School, Melrose, Massachusetts, as the new 
member of the department’s editorial com- 
mittee. Miss Riese will work with the com- 
mittee in the preparation of the 1947, 1948, 
and 1949 yearbooks of the department and 
will be chairman of the committee for the 
1950 yearbook. Present members of the 
committee are: Harold V. Baker, New 
Rochelle, New York; Hazel Sizer, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia; and W. George Hay- 
ward, East Orange, New Jersey. 

Beginning with the December 1946 
issue, The National Elementary Principal 
will contain a new section, “The 
Reports.” This section, which will 
pertinent information as to what is hap- 
pening in elementary education, will be 
prepared by Leo J. Brueckner, University 
of Minnesota; W. Linwood Chase, Boston 
University; Paul R. Hanna, Stanford Uni- 
versity; and Henry J. Otto, University of 
Texas. The National Elementary Principal 
is mailed five times a year—October, De- 
cember, February, April, and June—to 
members of the department. 


Nation 
contain 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and 
Recreation 


The annual convention of this NEA 
department will be held at the Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Washington, on April 21- 
26. For information write to A. C. Pelton, 
Board of Education, Seattle, convention 
manager, or Ben W. Miller, executive 
secretary, AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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The annual convention of the Eastern 
District Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation is to be held 
at the St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, New 
York, March 31-April 3. Convention man- 
ager is Nelson Walke, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The Southern District Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion will meet in Memphis, Tennessee, 
March 12-15, at the Peabody Hotel. 


Planning Conferences 


The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers has completed a series of success- 
ful conferences in each of its six regions. 
These meetings, planned by the regional 
directors, were attended by the presidents 
of the state departments of classroom 
teachers and the advisory council members 
in each region. 

Purposes of the conferences were to dis- 
cuss plans for unifying and stimulating 
the work of the local, state, and national 
organizations and to assist classroom 
teachers to be well informed on all mat- 
ters of educational policy and to be pre- 
pared, thru their organizations, to partici- 
pate in the formulation of policies and 
improvement of educational facilities. 

Emphasis was placed upon the need for 
strong, active local associations. Definite 
plans and procedures were adopted to carry 
on an extensive campaign to organize ad- 
ditional local groups and to vitalize the 
program of locals in many communities. 

The Victory Action Program was thor- 
oly discussed. Leaders attending the con- 
ferences planned ways and means of carry- 
ing out its provisions in their regions. 


County Superintendents Meeting 


The first national conference of the Divi- 
sion of County Superintendents of the 
NEA Department of Rural Education was 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, September 19- 
21. This meeting was planned to consider 
the many problems confronting school ad- 
ministrators in rural areas. 

Nine group meetings were held in con- 
nection with the conference to discuss such 
important problems as the function and 
purpose of rural schools; duties of rural 
schoolboards; administration of rural edu- 
cation; school finance; teacher supply; in- 
service education for teachers; transporta- 
tion facilities; and broadening the respon- 
sibilities of the county superintendent. 

Outstanding leaders in rural education 






AQ GG 


from 38 states attended the conference and 
participated in the group meetings. 

Some of the conclusions reached as a 
result of cooperative effort at these group 
meetings were the following: 


[1] Rural schools should be as good as 
the best schools in urban centers and should 
do the task that rural America and all 
America need to have done. 

[2] A welltrained superintendent, 
selected professionally, who can lead his 
county associates wisely is one of the es- 
sentials for good rural leadership. 

[3] Increased funds for rural education 
are necessary. 

[4] County superintendents are respon- 
sible for the overall administration and 
supervision of the educational activities. 

The conference proved so successful that 
it was voted to have another next year, to 
be held in Indianapolis, September 22-24, 
1947. 


Journalism in Secondary Schools 


The entire pattern of accrediting jour- 
nalism in highschools is confused, the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Directors 
has found in a nationwide survey. There 
is no standardization of practice in the 
various states and apparently little uni- 
formity in objectives in the teaching. 

“By working together over the country,” 
says Regis Boyle, vicepresident of this 
NEA department, “highschool journalism 
teachers can unify the granting of credit 
in college entrance for journalism.” 


Department of Business Education 


The United Business Education Asso- 
ciation announces appointment of the fol- 
lowing chairmen of committees to coordi- 
nate work of the department with various 
agencies: 

Sam J. Wanous, Los Angeles—National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals; Gladys Bahr, Cincinnati—National 
Vocational Guidance Association; Vern 
Frisch, New Rochelle, New York—Amer- 
ican Vocational Association; Gordon 
Rudy, York, Pennsylvania—U. S. Office 
of Education; Mildred Taft, Worcester, 
Massachusetts—American Association of 
Junior Colleges; D. D. Lessenberry, Pitts- 
burgh—National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions; Harold D. 
Fasnacht, Denver—American Association 
of School Administrators; Mrs. Frances D. 
North, Baltimore—Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
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Fif r 7 
lity Years of ECoOnomiIc Evolution 
D y 
Interesting Facts about the United States—1895-1945 
iS ; " * © ° 
HESE figures may look a bit heavy, but they tell an elo- match our technical progress, the whole world will be lifted 
F g y maaey progress, 
uent story and are worth taking time to study and think up. It is for the teachers of this nation to see that such gains 
i q y g y p g 
about. They should make one proud to be a citizen of the —are made. 
United States. These columns tell only part of the story,, Additional facts 
‘ ; yp Ye 4 
"5 They reveal half a century of such planning and achieve- touching almost every phase of American life will be found 
x y j p g 5 om yP 
ment as the world has not before seen—growth in railroad in the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1944-45, 
S- A . spe : ; 7 
service, the coming of the telephone, the auto, and electricity which may be had from the United States Government 
as servants of the common man. No wonder the whole Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at $1.75 a copy. 
yn nee g py 
world looks to us and envies us. Every child should be taught how to read and understand 
When we make gains in the realm of mind and spirit to _ the significance of statistics. 
n- 
id 
| | 
-S. | | Total Receipts Steam Railway— | Steam Railway— | 
Estimated | of the National Motor Passengers Freight Service 
fat total ? Government Vehicles— Carried 1 Mile Tons Carried | Total Electric 
t population Income Money in (Excludes Federal Total Registrations | (Prier to 1916— 1 Mile | Energy Production 
- Years on July 1 Payments to Circulation old-age and Telephones* | (Excluding ear ending (Prior to 1916— | (in Kilowatt- 
4 (Contineatal Individuals (June 30) ae ee (Dec. 31) mm | i lune, 30; Year ondin dune 30;| Hours) 
. . S. only) > w er er 1916— 
(Years ending Calendar Year) Calendar Year) | 
June 30) | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1895... 69, 579, 868 $1,601, 968,000 352,891, 000° 339, 500 13,383,000,000° 85,693,000, 000¢ | e 
1896... 70,884, 
ur- 1897... 72,189, 240 | 
I 1898... 73, 493,926 434,877, 000¢ 13,863,000,0004 }. 113,962,000, 0004 
a- 1899... 74,798,612 \ 
oes 1900. . 76,094, 134 2,081, 231,000 1,355,900 8,000 
1901... 77,585,128 
wate 1902 79° 160; 196 | | 
the 1903. . 80,632,152 559, 481, 0002 \ 20,737,000,000¢ > 167,715,000, 000¢ 
: 1904. . 82,164,974 | \ \ 
ini- 1905. . 83,819 ,666 2,623,340,000 | | 4,126,900 78 , 000 
1906. . 85, 436, 556 | 594,984,000 | 
= 1907... 87,000,271 665, 860 ,000 | | 
y; 1908... 88,708,976 3,079, 155,000 801, 862, 000 28,683,000,000¢ | |. 228,936,000, 0004 
hi 1909... 90,491,525 27,900 ,000 ,000 3,148, 826,000 , 320,000 \ \ 
ins 1910 92,406,536 |  29,600,000,000 |  3,148,684,000 675,512,000 7,635,400 469,000 | 
ism 1911. 93,867,814 | 30,100,000,000 | 3, 263,053,000 701 , 833, 000 
adit 1912 95,331, 300 32, 200 , 000 , 000 3,335,220 000 692, 609 , 000 | | 
. 1913 97,226,814 33,900, 000, 000 3,418,692, 000 724,111,000 33,768,000,0002 , 277,073,000, 0004 | 
Se | 99,117,567 33,800,000,000 |  3,459,434,000 734,673,000 .| 1,711,000 \ \ 
1915. 100, 549,013 36,000,000,000 |  3,319,582,000 697,911,000 10,523,500 2,446,000 | ) 
1916......| 101,965,984 42,400,000,000 | 3,649,258,000 782, 535,000 3,513,000 366, 173,000, 000 
n 1917......| 103,265,913 50,900 , 000 , 000 4,066 , 404,000 1,124,325, 000 4,983 ,000 398, 263,000,000 | 
1918......| 103,202,801 57,500,000, 000 4, 481, 697, 000 3,664, 583, 000 6,147,000 | \42,548,000,000¢ | 408;778,000,000 | 
1919... 104,512,110 65, 500,000 , 000 4,876 ,638 ,CO00 5,152, 257,000 7,565,000 | 367,161,000,000 | 
.SSO- 1920... 106 , 466 , 420 68, 900 , 000 000 5, 467, 589, 000 6,694,565,000 | 13,329,400 9, 232, 000 413,699 , 000 , 000 43,334, 282, 000 
fol- 1921... 108, 541, 489 54,900,000, 000 4,910,992, 000 5,624,933,000 13,875,200 10,463,000 | 37,706,000,000 309 , 533 , 000 , 000 
rdi- 1823...) 11179497048 | 68°300;000'000 | 4°e93'z75°000 | a’onr’iss'o0 | 1s°3eo°s00 | 1scoe2°000 | Se°eeq’ou0'o00 | aie’zse’one'opg | 477021»081,000 
1 eee , , ’ , , OLS 4,007,1 , , , , , , 4 , , , 
sass 1924......| 114,113,463 | 68,800,000,000 | 4,849,307,000 | 4/012,045,000 | 16,072,800 | 17,594,000 | 36,368,000,000 | 391,945,000,000 | 58,887,015, 000 
1925... 115,831,963 72,800 , 000 , 000 4,815, 208 000 3,780,149,000 | 16,935,900 | 19,937,000 | 36,167,000,000 | 417,418,000,000 65,751, 137,000 
1] | Se] Bae | Ree | tee | cme | gee | gee | eee | coe | oe 
ona “+ , , , , , , > 4,1 ’ , , , , , , , , , , | , , , 
me 1928... 120,501, 115 78, 100, 000, 000 4, 796 626 , 000 4,,042,348,000 | 19,341,000 | 24,493,000 | 31,718,000,000 | 436,087,000,000 | 86,557,804,000 
rin- 1929... 121, 769,939 82, 600 , 000 , 000 4,746 , 297, 000 4,033,250,000 | 20,068,000 | 26,501,000 | 31,165,000,000 | 450,189;000,000 95,925 , 226 , 000 
onal ae, | -..-- 123,076,741 73,300 , 000 , 000 4,521,988, 000 4,177,942,000 | 20,201,000 | 26,545,000 | 26,876,000,000 | 385,815,000,000 94,651, 597, 000 
ven | a -] guaman | eamamen | pene | punemee | mamee | seems | cemeeee | meneeee | mem 
“*. , , , , , , , , ’ , , | , ’ ’ , ’ , 82,376, , 000 
mer B | SR | Be | Sees | tee, Eoeee | coe | Seee | ee | eee | Sree 
"ee , , , ’ , , , ’ ’ , ’ , 805, , 000 
rdon 1935... 127,250,232 |  58,600,000,000 | 5,567,093,000 | 3,800,467,000 | 17,424,000 | 26,231,000 | 18,509,000,000 | 288,637,000,000 |  98,464,073,000 
| 
Yfice 1936... 128,053, 180 68, 100, 000 , 000 6,241, 200,000 4,115 ,957,000 18,433,000 28, 166 ,000 22,460,000,000 | 341,182,000,000 112, 181, 242, 000 
1937...... 128, 824, 829 72, 400, 000, 000 6, 447, 056 , 000 5,028,840,000 | 19,453,401 | 29,705,000 | 24,695,000,000 | 362,815,000,000 | 121,836,813,000 
ster, 1938...... 129,824,939 66 , 200 , 000, 000 6, 460, 891, 000 5, 854,661,000 | 19,953,000 | 29,486,000 | 21,657,000,000 | 291.866,000,000 | 116.681.423.000 
f 1939... 130,879,718 70, 800, 000 , 000 7,046, 743, 000 5, 164,824,000 | 20,831,000 | 30,615,000 | 22,713,000,000 | 335,375,000,000 | 130,336,050, 000 
n oO TOE andes 131,970, 2242 76 , 300 , 000 , 000 7, 847 ,501,000 5,387, 125,000 21,928, 000 32,025,000 23,816,000 , 000 375 , 369 , 000,000 144, 984 , 565, 000 
Pitts- ae 133,202,873" | 92,800,000,000 9,612,432, 000 7,607,212,000 | 23,521,000 | 34,461,000 | 29,406,000,000 | 477,576,000,000 | 168,169,980,000 
i ness Cc 134, 664, 9245 117, 300, 000, 000 2,382, 866,000 12, 799,062,000 24,919,000 32,582,000 53, 747,000,000 640 , 992, 600 , 000 189, 181, 159,000 
rt 1948.22. 1387083; 14= | 1967800700070 | 2750470787000 | 44°148°ez7'000 | 2678807000 | 30°088°000 | 96cees'on0°on0 | Fa0'see’one'one | s90°79e°aan’ oop 
** je , ’ , , , + , ’ , » 736 , 488 ,000 
d D. x 139,621,431" | 160,700,000, 000 746,438,000 | 46,156,554,000 | 27,867,000 | 30,638,000 | 91,826,000,000 | 684,148,000,000 | 222,433,981,000 
ation 
eS D. a Includes members of the armed forces overseas. »$287,000,000 tn gold coin, outstanding after withdrawal from circulation under the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, was dropped from Treasury | 
r statements. «© Yearly average, 1891-1895. 4 Yearly average. ¢ Partly estimated except for the years 1922, 1527, 1932, and 1937. These years are from the Bureau of the Census. | 
lupe Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1944-45. Sizty-sizth number, Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- | 
nts, Government Printing Office, October 1945. 10£3p. and Special Report from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Division of Research and Statistics. February 6, 1946. | 
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Norris 
the 8oth 
Congress is scheduled to begin on January 


New Congress—Under the 
amendment adopted in 1933, 
2. Had it not been for that amendment, 
the 80th Congress would not have assem- 
bled until December 1947. 


Reorganization—The 7oth 
faced many knotty problems of great sig- 
nificance to the United States. None was 


Congress 


more fateful for the future of the country 
and the survival of democracy in this 
country than the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. Passed on June 10 by 
the Senate and July 25 by the House of 
Representatives, this measure offers great 
hope for better government. 

If the new Congress organizes itself ac- 
cording to this plan, the number of com- 
mittees in the Senate will be reduced from 
33 to 15 and in the House from 48 to 19. 
The proposal calls for expansion of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress. In addition, each com- 
mittee of the House and Senate will have 
four experts of its own, salaries ranging 
from $5000 to $8000. 

The Act also raises the salaries of con- 
gressmen and senators from $12,500 in 
salary and expense account money to a 
$15,000 salary and expense account in- 
come. It also provides for retirement pay 
to congressmen. The Reorganization Act 
was sponsored by Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, who was not returned to the Sen- 


ate, and by Congressman Monroney of 
Oklahoma. 


Atomic Energy Commission—With 
the appointment by President Truman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission headed 
by David E. 


atomic bomb and all its works is trans- 


Lilienthal, control of the 


ferred from the army to the new Com- 
mission. The President’s appointment was 
based upon the Atomic Energy Act passed 
last July. 

Said President Truman: “The Commis- 
sion will take over properties and an or- 
ganization which, in magnitude, are com- 
parable to the largest business enterprises 
of the country. There is no activity—gov- 
ernment or business—upon which the se- 
curity and the enrichment of our nation 
are more heavily dependent.” 

Note photo below. 


The Selective Training and Service 
Act still requires young men 18 years of 
age to register on their eighteenth birth- 
day, even tho they are not liable for train- 
ing and service until they are rg. So states 
the national Selective 
Service in clearing up what was termed a 
misunderstanding in some localities. 


headquarters of 


Enlistments—The War Department is 
engaged in an intensified drive for volun- 
teer enlistments. A $5,000,000 advertising 
campaign approved by Congress is con- 
tinuing. Due to liberal education benefits 


in the G. I. Bill of Rights and pay raises 
of as much as 50° for enlisted men, en- 
listments have gone up. 


Production of Electric Energy for pub- 
lic use during September 1946 totaled 
18,814,355,000 kilowatt-hours, according 
to a report issued by the Federal Power 
Commission, This is an increase of 10.6 
over September 1945. 


Farm Expenses Up—Farm operating 
expenses have nearly doubled since 1940 
and may be expected to go even higher 
in the next year, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


U. S. Income—In 1939, the American 
people were paid $70,800,000,000 for their 
efforts. In 1946, these payments promise 
to reach $163,800,000,000. In 1947, officials 
expect payments to hit an annual rate of 
$175,000,000,000 before downturn sets in. 


More Married People—The war pro- 
duced a remarkable increase in the _per- 
centage of men and women who were 
married, and the new matrimonial level 
was maintained in at least the first six 
months of the postwar period, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. The number 
of married couples increased by more than 
3,720,000 from April 1940 to February 
1946. About one-third of this increase may 
be attributed to the high wartime mar- 
riage rates and two-thirds to an increase in 
the number of persons of marriageable age. 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Left to right: Sumner T. Pike, former Securities and 
Exchange Commissioner; Lewis L. Strauss, partner in the 
banking house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who was a rear 
admiral during the war, serving as special assistant to the 
Secretary of Navy; President Truman; David E. Lilienthal, 
former TVA director, who will serve as chairman of the 


CF . 


Commission; Robert F. Bacher, professor of physics, Cornell 
University, and one of the top directors of the Los Alamos 
atomic bomb laboratory; W. W. Waymack, vicepresident, 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

All of these appointments are subject to approval by the 
Senate but confirmation is expected. 
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WARREN R. AUSTIN SOL BLOOM 


United States Delegation to UN— 
The five delegates of this country to the 
United Nations General Assembly as ap- 
pointed by President Truman are: 

Warren R. Austin, chief of delegation 
and permanent American delegate; former 
U. S. senator from Vermont; age 69. 

Tom Connally, U. S. senator from 
Texas; age 69. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, U. S. senator 
from Michigan; age 62. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; age 62. 

Sol Bloom, member of Congress from 
New York; age 76. 


Town Meeting of the World—This is 
a phrase frequently used in referring to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. Among the knotty problems dis- 
cussed at the session held in New York 
beginning October 23 were the permanent 
home site for UN; the future of UNRRA; 
refugees; economic reconstruction for dev- 
astated areas; world food supplies; troop 
dispositions; and trouble spots like Spain, 
Greece, Trieste, Palestine, and the Turkish 
straits, 


UNESCO Delegation—NEA President 
Pearl A. Wanamaker was a member of 
the advisory group at the first session of 
the General Conference of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, which convened in Paris, 
November 19. NEA Associate Secretary 
William G. Carr also attended the Con- 
ference to represent the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession and deliver 
one of a series of four lectures at the 
Sorbonne on the educational program of 
UNESCO. 

The U. S. was represented by the fol- 


lowing voting delegates: 
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William Benton, Assistant Secretary of 
State; 

Archibald MacLeish, former Librarian 
of Congress; 

Arthur H. Compton, chancellor, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri; 

Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick, member 
of editorial board, New York Times; 

George D. Stoddard, president, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The following five delegates were non- 
voting members of the delegation: 

Milton S. Eisenhower, president, Kan- 
sas State College; 

Chester Bowles, former OPA adminis- 
trator; 

Charles Johnson, president, Fisk Uni- 
versity; 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, member of the 
advisory board of the OWMR; 

George Shuster, president, Hunter Col- 
lege. 

Assistant Secretary of State William 
Benton served as chairman of the dele- 
gation and Archibald MacLeish as deputy 
chairman. 

No delegate is currently active in ele- 
mentary or secondary education. 


UNESCO Constitution Accepted—As 
we go to press, membership in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization has been accepted by 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Egypt, France, 
India, Iran, Mexico, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, and 
the United States. Officials were assured 
that 20 or more acceptances would be re- 
ceived by the time of the Paris conference 
of UNESCO mentioned above. 


Amerika Illustrated is the title of a 
Russian language magazine published by 
the U. S. Department of State for dis- 


tribution in Russia. Fifty thousand copies 
of each issue are now being printed in 
Life-size illustrated format. They are sold 
at ten rubles a copy, about $2. 


Guide to the United States and the 
United Nations is the title of a valuable 
eight-page pamphlet which gives a chron- 
ology of the United States and its relation 
to the United Nations, a list of the prin- 
cipal officials of the U. S. delegation to 
the United Nations, a chart of the UN 
organization, and a list of background 
materials on the UN and other interna- 
tional organizations. Free from Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


Lower International Airmail Rates— 
Last month on the “Washington Front” 
page we called attention to the new 5¢ 
domestic airmail rate. Soon after came 
international 
South 
American countries will be only ro¢ per 
one-half ounce; Europe, 15¢; North Africa, 
15¢ and 25¢; Africa, Asia, East Indies, 
and South Pacific areas, 25¢. 


announcement of lowered 
rates beginning on November 1. 


In Brief—Great Britain, which normally 
imports 60°94 of her food, was importing 
only 30°% in 1943. . . . Fifty-four coun- 
tries maintain 722 consular offices in the 
United States... . In 1895 the State De- 
partment had only 60 employes, two tele- 
phones, and a few typewriters. Now it has 
ove aa 


United States government participated in 


between 7000 and 8000 employes. 


65 international conferences in 1945... . 
Washington, D. C., has been chosen as 
the permanent home of the International 
Monetary Fund and International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. . . . 
Use of some 300 materials from 56 foreign 
countries in the manufacture of a typical 
American automobile illustrates the vital 
role of imports in our national economy. 
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Indian Arr 


Where can I secure material and infor- 
mation on the work of the different tribes 
of American Indians for use in our ele 


mentary-school art classes? 


f 


1| Indian Art of the United States, by 
F. H. Douglas and R. d’Harnoncourt. 
1941. 219p. $3.50. Museum of Modern 
\rt, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 109, 
N. Y. [2] Indian and Camp Handicraft, 
by W. B. Hunt. 1938. 80p. $2.50. Bruce 
Publishing Company, 540 North Milwau- 
kee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. [3] Jn- 
diancraft, by W. B. Hunt. 1942. 124p. 
$2.75. Bruce Publishing Company. [4] 
Indian Arts in North America, by G. C. 
Vaillant. 1939. 63p. 96pl. $5. Harper and 
srothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
16, N. Y. 


Tower of Babel 


My pupils insist upon all trying to talk 
at once when I ask a question. How can 
they be calmed down? 


Be convinced yourself that what you 
are saying is worth saying, therefore worth 
listening to, and that little desirable learn- 
ing takes place when the room is in con- 
fusion. Explain this briefly, firmly, and 
clearly. Then stop all discussion immedi- 
ately if more than one pupil tries to take 
the floor. Continue this practice until your 
pupils learn good discussion behavior. 

Sometimes it may be necessary to have 
all oral work replaced by written assign- 
ments until pupils learn how to use the 
privilege of oral discussion. The secret of 
success will lie largely in the clarity with 
which you visualize your ideal of class- 
room behavior, your ingenuity in reme- 
dial measures, and your firmness of pur- 
pose in carrying them out. 

If your pupils have a long history of 
classroom disturbance, it will require ex- 
traordinary imagination and patience to 
replace their bad habits with good ones. 
But character education is urgent. 

Ruskin said, “Education does not mean 
teaching people to know what they do 
not know. It means teaching them to 
behave as they do not behave. It is not 
teaching the youth of England the shapes 
of letters and the tricks of numbers and 
then leaving them to turn their arithmetic 
to roguery and their literature to lust. It 
is, on the contrary, training them into the 
perfect exercise and kingly continence of 
their bodies and souls. It is a painful, 
continual, and difficult work. To be done 
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by watching, by warning, by precept, and 
by praise. But above all, by example.” 


Phonics 


Please help me locate some aids in teach- 
ing phonics. 

[1] Phonics We Use, grades 1-2, by M. 
Meighen and others. Two books, 32¢ 
each. Lyons and Carnahan, 76 Ninth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. [2] Phonic Fun, a 
workbook for grade 1, 38¢ each. J. M. 
Dent and Sons, 224 Bloor Street, W., 
Toronto, Ontario. |3] Sounds the Letters 
Make, by Lucille D. Schoolfield and Jo- 
sephine B. Timberlake. $1.50. Little, 
Brown and Company, 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 6, Mass. 

See also Nila Banton Smith’s article, 
“What about Phonics?” in THe JouRNAL 
for November 1946, pages 486-87. 

The teachers manuals that accompany 
various reading series should be consulted. 


School Plays 


To whom may I send for plays suit- 
able for schools? 

Plays, a drama magazine for young 
people, has materials for primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high, and older groups. 
It also has plays for special groups and oc- 
casions. Single copy 40¢; $3 a year. Pub- 
lished monthly from October thru May, 
by Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 

The NEA has several plays which have 
been prepared especially for American 
Education Week, but which are suitable 
for use all year long. Examples of these 
are The Circus or the Jungle and America 
—Unlimited. 25¢ each. Cash must accom- 
pany orders for $1 or less. 

There are many books of plays avail- 
able. Consult Readers’ Guide for titles. 


Units of Work 


Where can I secure units of work in 
science for my first four grades? 

Illustrative Teaching Units for the Ele- 
mentary Grades, edited by Ruth E. Eckert 
and others. 1941. 99p. $1. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14. 

Write to the Curriculum Laboratory, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, for a list 
of units of work. 

In the National Elementary Principal 
for October 1946, you will find a helpful 
article entitled “Criteria for Selecting 
Units of Work in the Elementary School,” 
by G. Max Wingo. 


Using Pamphlets and Charts 

One of the common problems in- 
volved in the teaching of science is 
that of preparing pamphlets and 
charts so that they are readily usable 
by the students. A convenient pro- 
cedure is to staple pamphlets in a 
lettersize Manila folder and then to 
file them according to topic or unit 
of work. In this way, small pamph- 
lets will not be lost in a jumble of 
larger materials since all will be in 
the same size folders. These folders 
cost about $2 per hundred. 

Charts may be prepared for hang- 
ing on the wall by fastening two 
light strips of wood at the upper 
end with cellulose tape, leaving 
enough of the wood protruding at 
each end to tie heavy twine for 
hanging on a nail or hook. When 
not in use the chart may be rolled 
up and placed in a drawer or cup- 
board.—RoBERT C. VICKERS, science 
teacher, Washington Bloomfield 
School, Iberia, Ohio. 


Growing in Civic Consciousness 
WE ENDEAVOR to give students as 
much responsibility as they can 
handle in the government of the 
school. Each class as well as each 
homeroom is represented on the stu- 
dent council. In addition to the usual 
activities of such a body, representa- 
tives of the council meet with school- 
board members and citizens to study 
school building needs. Since the 
passing of the bond issue, the stu- 
dents have been asked to present 
their ideas concerning the building 
program. In these and many other 
ways students are learning the du- 
ties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

A novel feature of our program 
occurs during senior week. On one 
day of this week seniors conduct the 
classes, do maintenance work, and 
manage the cafeteria. On another 
day they visit all city departments 
and sit in at regular city council 
meetings. They even conduct church 
services. On commencement all 
speakers are seniors. Their speeches 
are planned around a central theme 
previously selected by the students. 
—MARGAURETE LAPHAM, dean of 
girls, Harvey Highschool, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK 
OF 1946 


THE FIRST FREEDOM by Morris L. Ernst is 
of much importance to teachers because 
it deals with the mental life of our peo- 
ple and has to do with the distribution 
of information which we need to guide 
our individual living and our public 
policy. 

First, the book explores the philosophy 
of freedom on which we as a people have 
staked our all. It then gives a factual ex- 
position of the trends, practices, and con- 
trols of press, radio, and movies and shows 
the amazing trend toward monopoly in 
those fields. Third, it discusses means of 
reversing the monopoly trend and work- 
ing away from the present cartelization 
of press, radio, and movies. 

The following statements from the fore- 
word are significant: 

“Ten states have not a single city with 
competing daily papers. . . . Fourteen com- 
panies owning 18 papers control about 
one-quarter of our total daily circulation. 

. More than a quarter of our daily 
circulation is absentee-owned. . . . One 
company dominates more than 3000 week- 
lies. There are only 117 cities left, in our 
entire nation, where competing dailies 
still exist. 

“One-third of all regular radio stations 

are interlocked with newspapers. Four 
networks before the war had 95° of 
all nighttime broadcasting power. . 
A dozen advertising agents create the radio 
programs which bring to the networks 
one-half of their income. ... In more 
than roo areas the only newspaper left 
owns the only radio station. . . . 

“The weekly attendance at movies 
amounts to more than 100 million people. 
But five companies control the 2800 key 
theaters of the nation. . . . Our democ- 
racy has been sterilized by the few score 
owners of radio, movies, and press. With 
tare exceptions, the people of our nation 
have been kept in ignorance of the eco- 
nomic concentration of power in ‘these 
fields.” 

In naming the important book here each 
year, we have sought to emphasize a vol- 
ume which if widely read would do most 
to advance our common humauity in the 
direction of democratic ideals. 

This book is published by The Macmil- 
lan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 

11, N. Y. 1946. 316p. $3. 
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for Fe BOOKS 








are more than books . . . 


. they are the life, the very heart and core of ages past, the reason why men lived 


ind worked and died, the essence and quintessence of their lives. — AMY LOWELL 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR 
JANUARY 1947 


THE FIRST FREEDOM js also named by the 
NEA Journac staff as the Book-of-the- 
Month for January 1947. A Book-of-the- 
Month is selected by THe Journat staff for 
each issue. Suggestions are invited. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Ir 1s of the utmost importance that the 
peoples of the world understand the full 
import of the atom bomb. Following is a 
list of authoritative materials on the bomb 
furnished by the NCAI [National Com- 
mittee on Atomic Information], 1749 L St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


STUDY KIT ON ATOMIC ENERGY. Contains a 
study and discussion outline and an assort- 
ment of latest books and pamphlets on 
every aspect of atomic energy. NCAI. $1. 


Pamphlets 


ATOMIC KEY TO THE FUTURE, by Livingston 
Hartley. A pamphlet on the implications 
of the U. S. proposals for international 
control of atomic energy. NCAI. Septem- 
ber 1946. 14p. 10¢ 


THE ATOMIC BOMB, by the Atomic Scien- 
tists of Chicago. The weapon, problems 
of control, peacetime uses, legislation, 
how the bomb works, vocabulary. NCAI. 
1946. 64p. 20¢ each, 7 for $1. 


Books 


ONE WORLD OR NONE, edited by Dexter 
Masters and Katharine Way. Scientists 
and experts on international affairs discuss 
the effect upon the world of the discov- 
ery of atomic energy. Basic to any well- 
informed discussion of the subject. Order 
from McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., 1946. 79p. $1. 


THE ABSOLUTE WEAPON, edited by Bernard 
Brodie. Studies on atomic energy, its im- 
plications for our military policy and inter- 
national relations. Harcourt, Brace, 383 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 1946. 
214p. $2. 


DAWN OVER ZERO, by William L. Lau- 
rence. Popular description of technical as- 
pects of atomic energy. Alfred A. Knopf, 





501 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., 1946. 
274p. $3. 


HIROSHIMA, by John Hersey. What hap- 
pened to six Japanese survivors when the 
bomb fell, and after. First appeared in 
The New Yorker, August 31, 1946. Now 
available in book form, $1.75, from Alfred 
A. Knopf. There will soon be a Penguin 
Books edition. 


Articles 


YOUR FLESH SHOULD CREEP, by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop. Why our military leaders 
see international control as the only an- 
swer to the atomic menace. Reprinted from 
The Saturday Evening Post, July 13, 1946. 
NCAI. 8p. Free. 


I’M A FRIGHTENED MAN, by Harold G: 
Urey. What will happen to the world if 
we do not achieve international control 
of atomic energy. Reprinted from Colliers, 


Jan. 5, 1946. NCAI. 7p. 10¢ each; 50 
for $1. 
Periodicals 


BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS. Con- 
tains articles on key questions in the realm 
of atomic energy and its control. Single 
copies 10¢; six months subscription for $1; 
$2 per year. Atomic Scientists of Chicago, 
1126 East 59th St., Chicago, Ill. 


ATOMIC INFORMATION. Monthly news bul- 
letin of the National Committee on 
Atomic Information. NCAI. Free to con- 
tributors. Single copy, 15¢. 


Source Materials 


ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MILITARY PURPOSES, 
by Henry deWolf Smyth. The official 
report on the development of the atomic 
bomb under the auspices of the U. S. gov- 
ernment, 1940-45. 1945. 308p. $1.25. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 


REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY, “Acheson-Lilienthal Re- 
port,” which forms the basis for the 
Baruch proposals to the UN Commission. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 20¢. 


NEA Journal Articles 


Articles on the atom bomb in former 
issues of the NEA Journat include March 
1946: 114-17; September 1946: 285-86, 292, 
296-97; October 1946: 392. 
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” School Textbooks 


Teaching Materials on Housing 


HE Project in Applied Economics of 
Le College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Florida has recently developed 
instructional materials for use in improving 
housing in local communities. | See p14-17. | 

A quantity discount of 20°% on orders 
of 25 or more of the same item is offered. 
Address inquiries and orders to the Uni- 
versity of Florida Project in Applied Eco- 
nomics, College of Education, Room 317, 
P. K. Yonge Building, Gainesville, Florida. 


Preferably for Grade One 

Busy Betty by Ida Perry and Gertrude 
Sapp. 1942. 24p. 25¢. Lithographed in 
colors. Illustrated. S-1-2. 

Happy Helpers by Gertrude Sapp. 1941. 
24p. 25¢. Lithographed in colors. Illus- 
trated. S-1 3. 

A Garden Is Fun by Ida Perry. 1942. 
24p. 25¢. Lithographed in colors. 

Tap, Tap, Zip by Mary H. Koru and 
Orlo M. Schultz. 1944. 48p. 25¢. Multi- 
lithed. Illustrated. S-1-5. 


Preferably for Grade Two 
A New House Is Fun by Elise Rodgers 
and Violet Ward. 1942. 24p. 25¢. 
Busy Builders by Mary H. Koru and 
Orlo M. Schultz. 1944. 56p. 25¢. 


Preferably for Grade Three 

Our Beautiful Yard by Clara M. Olson. 
1943. 64p. 35¢. Lithographed in colors. 

A Suggested Guide for Using Our 
Beautiful Yard by Clara M. Olson. 1943. 
12p. 5¢. Mimeo. S-3-2. Guide. 

The Builders’ Club by Mary H. Koru 
and Orlo M. Shultz. 1944. 64p. 25¢. Multi- 
lithed. Illustrated. S-3-4. 


For All the Primary Grades 
Jack Rabbit by Lawrence C. Davis. 
1942. 64p. 30¢. Supplementary reader and 
fun book. Lithographed. Illustrated. S-JR. 
Let’s Build a Playhouse by Orlo M. 
Shultz. 1943. 15p. 10¢. Mimeo. Illustrated. 
Monday, Tuesday and Always by Lillian 


P. Hough. 1945. 48p. 30¢. Multilithed. 
Illustrated. S-P. 


Preferably for Grade Four 
Your House and Mine by Clara M. 


Olson. 1944. 112p. 35¢. Multilithed. Ilus- 
trated. S-4-2. 

A Guide for Using Your House and 
Mine by Clara M. Olson. 1943. 23p. 5¢. 
Mimeo. S-4-2. Guide. 


Preferably for Grade Five 


Insect Pests inside Our Homes by Leon 
N. Henderson. 1940. 32p. 20¢. Mimeo. 
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Insects Beware! by Emma Loften. 1943. 
72p. 25¢. Multilithed. Illustrated. S-5-2. 

A Suggested Guide for Using Insects 
Beware! by Clara M. Olson. 1943. 9p. 5¢. 
Mimeo. S-5-2 Guide. 


Preferably for Grade Six 


If Our House Could Talk! by Clara M. 
Olson. 1945. 80p. 35¢. Printed. Illustrated. 
Pineville High Meets the Challenge by 
Dorothy C. Stephens. 1945. 54p. 1o¢. 
Printed. Illustrated. For health classes 
studying control of hookworms. S-6-4. 
A Guide for Using Pineville High Meets 
the Challenge by Dorothy C. Stephens. 
1945. 32p. 5¢. Mimeo. S-6-4. Guide. 
Roddy the Rat by George S. Bote and 
Dorothy C. Stephens. 1946. 30p. 15¢. 
Printed. Illustrated. For health classes 
studying control of typhus fever. S-6-5. 
A Guide for Using Roddy the Rat by 
Dorothy C. Stephens. 1946. 5op. 5¢. 


For All the Intermediate Grades 


Using Tools by Orlo M. Shultz. 1943. 
122p. 25¢. Mimeo. Illustrated. 


Preferably for Grade Seven 

Let’s Figure for Improved Living by 
Anna K. Keene. 1946. 7op. 35¢. Printed. 
Illustrated. For mathematics classes. S-7-12. 

Jack’s Secret. 1946. 72p. 15¢. Printed. 
Illustrated. For health classes studying 
control of tuberculosis. S-7-11. 

A Guide for Using Jack’s Secret by 
Dorothy C. Stephens. 1946. 36p. 1o0¢. 

Fire Hazards by Leon N. Henderson. 
1940. 27p. 20¢. Mimeo.. S-7-1. 

Let’s Work Magic by Kathryn Eastwood 
Reed. 1942. 88p. 20¢. Mimeo. Illustrated. 
For home economics classes. S-7-5. 

Let’s Build by George L. Holder. 1942. 
23p: 20¢. Mimeo. Illustrated. For farm 
shop classes. S-7-6. 

Barter for Comfort by Irma O. Rodgers. 
1943. 68p. 25¢. Multilithed. Illustrated. 

Repairing Our Homes Ourselves by Orlo 
M. Shultz. 1943. 110p. 25¢. Mimeo. Illus- 
trated. 

Cooperate with the Rangers! by J. E. 
Harper. 1944. 64p. 25¢. Printed. Illus- 
trated. 

Exercise Book for Junior High School 
English—with Emphasis on the Improve- 
ment of Housing by Clara M. Olson and 
Jewel E. Harper. 1943. 80p. 25¢. Printed. 


Preferably for Grade Eight 


Indoor Climate by Elsie Padgett. 1946. 
6op. 35¢. Printed.. For science classes. 


Let’s Work Magic! by Kathryn East- 
wood Reed. 1942. 94p. 20¢. Mimeo. Illus- 
trated. For home economics classes. S-8-5. 

Let's Build by George L. Holder. 1942. 
16p. 20¢. For farm shop classes. S-8-6. 

Making Better Homes by Orlo M. 
Shultz. 1943. 1o5p. 25¢. Mimeo. Illus- 
trated. 

Wake Up and Do! by Irma Rodgers. 
1943. 56p. 25¢. Printed. Illustrated. 


Preferably for Grade Nine 


Better Rural Yards by Jewel E. Harper, 
S. Fred Raborn, and Jack Wilkinson. 1942. 
53p. 25¢. Lithographed. Illustrated. S-9-2. 

Let’s Work Magic! by Kathryn East- 
wood Reed. 1942. 46p. 20¢. Mimeo. Illus- 
trated. For home economics classes. S-9-6. 

Let’s Build by George L. Holder. 1942. 
38p. 20¢. For farm shop classes. S-9-7. 

Building Improvements for Our Homes 
by Orlo M. Shultz. 1943. 93p. 25¢. Mimeo. 
S-9-8. 

Preparing To Serve in Your Rural Com 
munity by Mary E. Boyd. 1943. 80p. 25¢. 
Printed. Illustrated. S-9-10.  * 

A Suggested Guide for Using Preparing 
To Serve in Your Rural Community by 
Clara M. Olson. 1943. 7p. 5¢. Mimeo. 


Preferably for Grade Ten 


Housing through the Ages by Leon N. 
Henderson. 1940. 67p. 25¢. Mimeo. S-10-1. 
Let’s Work Magic! by Kathryn East- 
wood Reed. 1942. rop. 10¢. Mimeo. Illus- 
trated. For home economics classes. S-10-5. 
Let's Build by George L. Holder. 1942. 
14p. 20¢. For farm shop classes. S-10-6. 


Preferably for Grade Eleven 


Housing Standards by Leon N. Hender- 
son. 1940. 82p. 25¢. Mimeo. S-r1-r. 

Let’s Work Magic! by Kathryn East- 
wood Reed. 1942. 78p. 20¢.. Mimeo. Illus- 
trated. For home economics classes. S-11-5. 

Let's Build by George L. Holder. 1942. 
48p. 20¢. For farm shop classes, S-11-6. 


Preferably for Grade Twelve 


Improving Our Community's Homes 
by Leon N. Henderson. 1946. 49p. 25¢. 

Let’s Work Magic! by Kathryn East- 
wood Reed. 1942. 20p. 15¢. Mimeo. Illus- 
trated. For home economics classes. S-12-5. 

Low Cost Homes for Florida by Paul 
Hart. 1941. 43p. 25¢. Printed. Illustrated. 

Planning and Building Houses by Orlo 
M. Shultz. 1943. 142p. 35¢. Mimeo. IIlus- 
trated. 

Practical Information for the Home 
Builder by Orlo M. Shultz. 1943. 82p. 
25¢. Mimeo. Illustrated. . 

Construction Equipment by Orlo M. 
Shultz. 1944. 1op. 10¢. Guide for. teachers. 
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Audto-Visual J 





FILMS FOR GROUP GUIDANCE 


OTION pictures can give an invigor- 
M ating content to group guidance in 
secondary schools. Several recent motion 
pictures are filling a need ia the area of 
social adjustments of adolescents. 

For example, Junior Prom |Simmel- 
Meservey | deals with the pattern of adoles- 
cent life as colored by the school dance. 
It goes further than a portrayal o: sur- 
face etiquette and provides springboard 
material for discussing the fundamentals 
of good companionship. 

You and Your Family {Association 
Films] carries Jack and Jill into the home, 
with its problems and relationships. An- 
other film in this series, You and Your 
Friends |Association Films], goes into 
such matters as how to make and keep 
friends; what loyalty is; what a boy or girl 
does about a date when another date at the 
same time promises more excitement. 

These films do not present answers. 
Their purpose is to provide stimulating 
subjectmatter for student discussion. 

Jack and Jill can be helped to find the 
right vocational niche thru the well- 
planned use of films on occupations. Ex- 
cellent motion pictures are available that 
show workers in the professions, business, 
industry, and farming. Short educational 
films provide information for the student 
considering a particular job. They inter- 
pret the importance of different kinds of 
work to the group at large. It is a good 
thing for the prospective lawyer to know 
what a plumber does, for the future 
teacher to know what a dry cleaner does. 

Available films dealing with personality 
traits and selfanalysis in terms of voca- 
tional choice, preparation, and jobseeking 
are, on the whole, older than most of the 
films now available on the occupations 
themselves, but they are still useful. 

Good occupational films are warmly 
simple and straightforward in the way in 
which they present: 

[1] The social importance of the job 
or industry 

[2] Types of work involved 

[3] Training required and where it can 
be secured 

[4] Personal qualities necessary 

[5] Opportunities in the vocation for 
promotion or individual business enter- 
prise. 
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All films are of greatest value when their 


CHARLES F. HOBAN, JR. 
and DOROTHEA S. PAUL 


Special Assistant, Division of Visual Education, 
and Consultant, Division of Pupil Personnel and 
Counseling, School District of Philadelphia 


use is carefully planned and their showing 
preceded and followed by di-cussion, addi- 
tional information with reference to local 
situations, visits to local industries and 
businesses, and interviews with or talks by 
representatives of the kind of work in- 
volved. 

The following 16mm. sound films, 
either produced or edited especially for 
use in the schools, are available from the 
leading educational film libraries thruout 
the country. If your school system has an 
uptodate division of visual education, con- 
sult its catalog. Order the films carefully 
in order to plan for their effective use. 

If the films are not listed, request that 
they be procured and made available for 
use in your junior and senior highschools. 

If you do not have a central source of 
modern educational materials in your 
school system, get in touch with your 
state university or a progressive teachers 
college or college of education in your 
area or with your state department of 
education. You may also wish to refer to 
the Educational Film Guide noted on 
page 604 of the NEA Journat for De- 
cember 1946. 

In the listing of films below, short con- 
tent descriptions are given only when 
titles are not selfexplanatory. Where it is 
known that additional guidance films are 
soon to be released for school use, such 
films are listed under “Watch for” by 
tentative title. 


Personality Traits and Job-Getting 


[1] Choosing Your Vocation, 11 min. 
Selfanalysis and study of job outlets for 
various talents. 

[2] Finding Your Life’s Work, 22 min. 
Personality, training, and experience in 
relation to jobs. 

[3] 1 Want a Job, 21 min. A personnel 
manager interviews applicants, analyzes 
strong points and shortcomings of each. 


Social Skills and Adjustments 
[1] Dinner Party, 24 min. Table Man- 


ners. 
[2] Junior Prom, 20 min. Dating. 





[3] You and Your Family, 8 min. 
Adolescent-parent and family relations. 

[4] You and Your Friends, 8 min. 
Traits that make and mar friendships. 


Watch for: Let’s Give a Tea, Arranging 
the Tea Table, Arranging the Buffet Sup- 
per, How Do You Do {introductions}, 
You and Your Personality, You and Your 


Health. 


Occupations 


[1] Assignment: Tomorrow, 26 min. 
Produced by NEA for professional teacher 
morale and public relations, but useful 
for group guidance in relation to teaching 
profession. Obtainable from your state edu- 
cation association. 

[2] Automotive Service, 11 min. 

[3] The Baking Industry, 11 min. 

[4] Bookkeeping and Accounting, 11 
min. 

[5] The Draftsman, 11 min. 

[6] The Dairy Industry, 11 min. 

[7] The Electrician, 11 min. 

[8] Engineering, 11 min. 

[9] Furniture Craftsman, 11 min. 

[10] Heating and Air Conditioning, 11 
min. 

[11] General Agriculture, 11 min. 

[12] Journalism, 11 min. 

[13] Laundering and Dry Cleaning, 11 
min. 

[14] The Machine Maker, 11 min. 

[15] Machinist and Tool Maker, 11 
min. 

[16] Metal Craft, 11 min. 

[17] Men of Medicine, 15 min. Forum 
edition of March of Time on the educa- 
tion, training, responsibilities of the physi- 
cian, and the issues facing the medical 
profession. 

[18] The Modern Lithographer, 11 
min. 

[19] New Ways of Farming, 15 min. 
Forum edition of March of Time on 
trends in modern farming. 

[20] Nursing, 11 min. 

[21] Painting and Decorating, 11 min. 

[22] Plastic Art, 11 min. 

[23] Plumbing, 11 min. 

[24] Poultry Raising, 11 min. 

[25] Radio and Television, 11 min. 

[26] The Restaurant Operator, 11 min. 

[27] The Sheet Metal Worker, 11 min. 

[28] The Wood Worker, 11 min. 


Watch for: Fire and Police Service, For- 
estry and Forest Products, Pharmacy, 
Photography, Policemen, Teaching, Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, Transportation. 
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Lire is not a having and a getting; but a 
being and a becoming.—MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


Wuar you are speaks so loud that I cannot 
hear what you say. 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


THE true majesty consists in work. What 
a man can do is his greatest ornament. 
—THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Tue great thing in the world is not so 
much where we stand, as in what direc- 
tion we are moving. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


A pemocracy is that form of government 
which leaves every individual free to do 
his best for the common welfare. 

—LOUIS PASTEUR. 


A state which dwarfs its men, in order 
that they may be more docile instruments 
in its hands even for beneficial purposes— 
will find that with small men no great 
thing can really be accomplished. 

—JOHN STUART MILL. 


I Look among my acquaintances in vari- 
ous spheres, business, literature, the stage, 
the bar, politics, and I see evé?ywhere 
men whose lives are obviously clouded and 
their careers impaired, if not greatly im- 
paired, by continually immoderate indul- 
gence in drink.—aRNOLD BENNETT. 


Goop fortune will elevate even petty 
minds, and give them the appearance of 
a certain greatness and stateliness, as from 
their’ high place they look down upon 
the world; but the truly noble and resolved 
spirit raises itself, and becomes more con- 
spicuous in times of disaster and ill for- 
tune.—PLUTARCH. 


IF THE arrangement of society is bad and 
a small number of people have power over 
the majority and oppress it, every victory 
over nature will inevitably serve only to 
increase that power and that oppression. 

—LEO TOLsToI IN 1896. 


Tue race of mankind would perish if they 
ceased to aid each other. We cannot exist 
without mutual help. All therefore that 
need aid have a right to ask it from their 
fellow man; and none who has the power 
of granting can refuse without guilt. 


——SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
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THE LIBERAL ENDOWMENTS 
Srom time to time granted to our scien- 
tific and literary institutions have added 
much to the character of the state and 
reflected high honor on the enlightened 
counsels under whose auspices they were 
made. Altho sometimes improvident, 
and occasionally unsuccessful, their gen- 
eral results have been highly auspicious 
to the great cause they were meant to 
subserve, and afford the strongest en- 
couragement to a faithful perseverance 
in the same wise and liberal policy.— 
Annual message to legislature of New 
York, January 6, 1828. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN 
December 5, 1782-July 24, 1862 


Eighth President, 1837-1841 


We never know how high we are 

Till we are called to rise; 

And then, if we are true to plan, 

Our statures touch the skies. 
—EMILY DICKINSON. 


The Purpose of Free Schools 


Tue object of the common school 
system of Massachusetts was to give 
every child in the commonwealth a 
free, straight, solid pathway, by which 
he could walk directly up from the 
ignorance of an infant to a knowledge 
of the primary duties of a man; and 












could acquire a power and an invincible 
will to discharge them. Have our chil- 
dren such a way? Are they walking in 
it? Why do so many, who enter it, 
falter therein? Are there not many who 
miss it altogether? What can be done 
to reclaim them? What can be done to 
rescue faculties, powers, divine endow- 
ments, graciously designed for in- 
dividual and social good, from being 
perverted to individual and __ social 
calamity? These are the questions of 
deep and intense interest which I have 
proposed to myself and upon which I 
have sought for information and coun- 
sel—From Horace Mann’s First An- 
nual Report: 24-25. 


Mary's Little Cold 
Mary had a little cold, but wouldn't stay 


at home; 

And everywhere that Mary went, the cold 
was sure to roam; 

It wandered into Molly’s eyes, and filled 
them full of tears— 

lt jumped from there to Bobby’s nose, and 
thence to Jimmie’s ears. 

lt painted Anna’s throat bright red, and 
swelled poor Jennie’s head; 

Dora had a fever, and a cough put Jack 
to bed. 

The moral of this little tale is very quickly 
said— 

She could have saved a lot of pain with 
just one day in bed. 


—LUCY THIBAULT in the California 
Parent-Teacher 


For Others 


There are wonderful souls who live about, 
With a calling all their own; 

Who do the tasks that the rest forget, 
Don’t want to, or leave alone. 


They do the socalled “little things,” 
That never receive applause; 

The tedious, grinding, wearing tasks, 
That must be done for the “cause.” 


And often others receive the praise 
For the labor, thus well done; 

Yet not a murmur escapes their lips, 
Nor a claim to the laurels won. 


They live for ornErs by deed and word; 
’Tis the creed they believe and love; 

Tho never receiving their rightful due, 
They're akin to God above. 


—J. S. BROWN 
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THE LAW OF 


TRUTH 


The Good American is true. 


I] WILL BE SLOW to believe suspicions 
lest I do inyustice; | will avoid hasty opin- 


ions lest I be mistaken as to facts. 


[ will stand by the truth regardless of 
my likes and dislikes, and scorn the temp- 
tations to lie for myself or friends; nor will 
I keep the truth from those who have a 
right to it. 

I will hunt for proof, and be accurate 
as to what I see and hear; I will learn to 


think, that | may discover new truth. 


(Use this page from the NEA JOURNAL, January 1947, on your bulletinboard) pie ge pr R. ieee NO 





CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


ANNOUNCES 


THE EXPANSION OF ITS GUIDANCE CONSULTATION AND EVALUATION SERVICES 


John H. Hughes, M.A., Guidance Consultant 
Formerly State Director of Guidance for Maine 
Address: 7 Manley Street 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


John Armstrong, M.A., Guidance Consultant 
Formerly State Director of Guidance for Wis- 
consin 


Augusta, Maine 


Address: 2220 W. Lawn Avenue 
Augusta 1407 


Madison 5, Wisconsin 
Fairchild 8585 


Ernest W. Tiegs, Ph.D., Editor-in-Chief 
Formerly Dean, University College 
The University of Southern California 
Address: 5916 Hollywood Bivd., 

Los Angeles 28, California 


Willis W. Clark, Ed.D., Director of Research 
Formerly Director of Research and Guidance 
Los Angeles County Schools, 
Address: 5916 Hollywood Blivd., 

Los Angeles 28, California 


Gertrude Moderow, M.A., Guidance Consultant 
Formerly Asst. Director of Research, Louisville 
City Schools 
Address: 237 W. 74th Street, 
New York 23, N. Y. 
Trafalgar 4-1361 


Our Personnel Is at Your Service to Render Assistance in Evaluation and Guidance Problems 
CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
5916 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES 28, CALIFORNIA 


Publishers of Standardized Diagnostic Tests of Intelligence, Achievement, Personality 
Adjustment, Interests and Aptitudes 
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HERMAN H. HORNE, 
professor emeritus 
of the history and 
philosophy of edu- 
cation, New York 
University, died 
August 16, 1946 at 
the age of 71 years. 
Widely known as an author and teacher, 
Dr. Horne had been associated with New 
York University from 1909 until his re- 
tirement in 1942. |Pach Brothers photo| 





E. T. PETERSON, 
recently appointed 
dean of the College 
of Education, State 
University of lowa, 
was previously dep- 
uty director, Aca- 
demic Division, 
Shrivenham American University, Shriven- 
ham, England. He received his doctor's 
degree in 1927 from lowa University. 





J. E. BUCHANAN, 
new president of the 
State University of 
Idaho, is the first 
alumnus to head the 
university. He was 
formerly dean, Col- 
lege of Engineering. 





NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Arkansas—Cecil E. Shufheld 

Catirornia—Fred A. Zannon 

FLorrpa—Cynthia Craig 

Grorcia—Arna R. Jordan 

Inp1ana—William B. Sharp, Phyllis W. 
Waters 

Kentucky—Willie C. Ray 

Lovtstana—Daniel A. Allain, Jr. 

Massacnusetts—Estella C. Hayden 

MicuicAan—Ruth Blackman 

Nortu Carotina—John G. Barden, D. C. 
Hobson 

Norto Daxota—Margaret C. Grover 

On1o—A. A. Burkey, Josephine Kyle, E. 

’ M. Tanruther 

PennsyLvANiA—Dan R. Kovar, Bruno A. 
Novak 

Texas—Y. L. Hinson, Beulah’ Keeton 

Walker, John H. Windom, Sr. 
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CWS. . . and Notes 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR NEA HISTORY 


{ 


—7atl 


NANO WEA 


DRAWING BY ELIZABETH MILLER 





A milestone in the democratization of the National Education Associa- 
tion was the election of the first woman president in 1910. Since 1918, 
there has been a woman president every other year. 

In the drawing we see Ella Flagg Young, then superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, who had the honor of being the first woman to 
hold this office. Seated beside her is, A. E. Winship, who had cam- 
paigned for her thru the columns of his Journal of Education. Presi- 
dent James Y. Joyner of North Carolina has yielded the floor to Katherine 
D. Blake of New York, who made the nominating speech for Mrs. Young. 





Vermont—O. Meredith Parry 
Vircinta—De Forest S. Hamilton 
Wasuincton—Howard M. Buck, Evelyn 
G. Forbes, Jack F. Ganfield 
Wisconstin—Woodrow J. Sizer 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 


Amendments in Alabama 


%& INForMaTion relative to the financial 
amendments submitted to voters on No- 
vember 5 in Alabama reached THE Jour- 
NAL too late to be included in the article 
on school amendments. 

Amendment one exempts the cities of 
Cullman and Decatur from the county- 
wide levy of one mill for schools. These 
communities want to tax themselves to 
make their schools better. Amendment five 
allows any municipality where property 


/ 


tax is limited to less than 124% mills to be 
authorized to increase the levy to that rate 
if voters of said municipality so decide at 
the polls. These amendments were ratified 
by Alabama voters. 






Reorganization in Missouri 


%& Tue public-school system of Missouri 
is now operating under the new constitu- 
tion which became effective July 1, 1946. 
The new state government is set up under 
13 departments, one of which is the state 
department of education, which includes 
divisions of higher education, public edu- 
cation, and registration and examination. 

The work in the former state depart- 
ment of education will be in the division 
of public education. In charge of the new 
state department is a state board of educa- 
tion composed of eight members, with 
Everett Keith, secretary of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, president. Hu- 
bert Wheeler is the state commissioner of 
education. 


GLOBAL LANGUAGE 


Global Alphabet in Seven Languages 


¥% “Encuisu should be made a world lan- 
guage, and I invented the Global alphabet 
for that purpose,” says Robert L. Owen, 
| Continued on page 53] 
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SOUND FILMS play vital role 
in teaching the ““One-World” concept 


Sound films bring the world into the 
classroom. 


They create keen interest and clear 
understanding in the study of history, 
geography, and social subjects. 
Through sound films pupils see and 
hear the peoples of other lands... 
absorb the cultures and customs of 
ancient and modern civilizations ... 
learn the importance of mutual under- 
standing in establishing a lasting peace 
—the true ‘““One-World” concept. 


RCA’s 16mm Sound Film Projector 
shows educational films with profes- 


sional standards of picture definition. 
Its silvered pyrex reflector and 
“coated” lens provide a maximum 
of screen illumination. The sound 
system of the RCA Projector is engi- 
neered to reproduce sound which has 
allthe fidelity ofthe original recording. 


Simple to operate the RCA Sound 
Film Projector assures the very best 
presentation of all 16mm educational 
sound films. 


For complete details address Edu- 
cational Department, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, Camden, N. J. 


Scene from “Ancient World Inheritance” 


— Coronet Instructional Films, Inc. 


ii 


Model PG-201 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


CAMDEN. N.JI. 
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[Continued from page 51] 
president of the World Language Founda- 
tion, 2400 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D.C. Bilingual books, using 
Global, are now available in seven lan- 
guages. “With these books, the Chinese or 
Russians, for example, can learn within 
four or five months to read, write, and 
speak English. Only 1200 words are re- 
quired and the form and pronunciation 
both of the Chinese and English appear 
side by side, enabling the student to read 
with his eye not only the form of English 
words but the sound of English words as 
well.”"—See page 28. 


CHILD LABOR 


Focus on State Child Labor 
Legislation 


%& Marcin For Livinc—The 4o-Hour 
Week, concerning existing 48-hour laws 
in state child labor regulations, and Look 
Before You Leap, which presents facts 
that students need to consider seriously 
before leaving school, are two publications 
announced by the National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Copies of these pamphlets 
are available at 5¢ a copy from the com- 
mittee. 











She. si 
PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY 
SPELLER 

no ee 





— 
—— 











SS 
—— 


Text-workbook 
edition 
Grades 2-8 


New York : Boston : Chicago 
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A TRIBUTE TO... 


EARL GRIDLEY 
Workers in pro- 
fessional organi- 
zation have been 
shocked to learn 
of the death on 
September 22 of 
Earl Gridley, ex- 
ecutive secretary 
and placement 
director of the Bay Section, California 
Teachers Association. He was a Life Mem- 
ber of the NEA. His wife, Louise Beyer 
Gridley, was formerly NEA Director for 
California. 


Charles A. Ellwood 


¥%& Dr. Ettwoop, retired professor of so- 
ciology, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina, succumbed to a heart attack, 
September 25, at the age of 73 years. One 
of the great teachers of our generation, 
Dr. Ellwood had served as lecturer and in- 
structor in sociology, 1899-1900, University 
of Nebraska; professor of sociology, 1g00- 
30, University of Missouri; and professor 
of sociology and head of the department, 


which he established, 1930-44, Duke Uni- 
versity. 

He was the author of many noted books 
and articles. His jast article in THE JoURNAL 
was a forceful statement against permanent 
conscription, “I Am Deeply Concerned,” 
in the September 1944 number, 


Lucy Wheelock 


¥%& Founper and principal emeritus of the 
Wheelock Kindergarten Training School 
|now Wheelock. College, Boston], Miss 
Wheelock died October 2, at the age of 
87. She will be long remembered as a 
pioneer in the training of teachers of 
young children. 


Charles C. Casey 


¥%& Presipent Casey of Western State Col- 
lege of Colorado, Gunnison, passed away 
July 31. He had been president of Western 
for 16 years and was formerly superin 
tendent of Longmont, Colorado, schools. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


School District Reorganization 


¥%& A commission working under the spon- 
sorship of the NEA Department of Rural 
| Continued on page 54] 





Short basal weekly word 





Gates — Rinsland — Sartorius — Peardon 


An individualized method 


O word: that’ children use taught inthe grades in which they use them, 





é3 Reviews concentrated on each child's own misspelled words. 





lists — within 





CD Hara-spot techniques for overcoming individual difficulties. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dolla: : 


the abilities 
Extra Word Lists for above-average pupils. 






Cloth 
edition 
Grades 2-8 


of all pupils; 






Atlanta : San Francisco 








THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 
DEPENDS UPON THE 
HISTORY TAUGHT TODAY! 


Now as perhaps never before, we need to lead our pupils in 
the American Way of Life. The American Way of Life history 
series tells the dramatic story of America, builds a concept of 
understanding and of tolerance for the various peoples who 
helped build this country, and creates an appreciation of the 
things for which America stands. 

NOW AND THEN STORIES—A social studies reader for 
third grade. A sequence of stories of four central characters 
of past and present. List price, $1.28. 

STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S BEGINNINGS and STO- 
RIES OF MY COUNTRY’S GROWTH—A vivid sequence 
of episodes portraying the history of our country for fourth 
and fifth grades. As in the other books of the series, a carefully 
controlled vocabulary insures pupil understanding, and the 
attractive narrative and illustrations insure interest. List price, 
BEGINNINGS, $1.20; GROWTH, $1.25. 

MY COUNTRY—The history of America in a well-knit, or- 
ganized narrative of one volume for schools introducing the 
study of American history in the fifth grade. List price, $1.76. 
AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY—A truly readable book 
on European backgrounds for sixth grade. Emphasis is upon 
the growth of ideas which culminate in the American Way 
of Life. List price, $1.60. 

OUR LAND AND OUR PEOPLE—An interest-provoking 
presentation of American history at the junior high school 
level. Stress is given to the study of the average American 
and to the development of the country, with political and 
military affairs being minimized. List price, $2.24. 


Write for Further Information 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. 








BASED ON EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 
of 


CHILDREN AS CHILDREN 


and 
CHILDREN AS LEARNERS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
and the 


CURRICULUM 


by Arthur T. Jersild and Associates 


A fresh and timely discussion on how to build a 
flexible curriculum that integrates the emotional life 
of the child with practical activities and academic 
skills. It applies principle of child development to 
education and deals with detailed aspects of be- 
havior during infancy, preschool, elementary school, 
and adolescent years. 


FOR: Teachers 
Superintendents and Principals 
Curriculum Specialists 
288 pg.—Price $2.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Dept. B, New York 27, N. Y. 





| Continued from page 53] 
Education and the Rural Education Proj- 
ect, University of Chicago, is making a 
study of the principles and practices in- 
volved in school district reorganization. 
Special attention is being given to the 
programs of reorganization in Arkansas, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, New York, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia. 

The commission is headed by Floyd W. 
Reeves, director, Rural Education Project, 
University of Chicago, and Howard A. 
Dawson, director, NEA Rural Service. 
Other members of the commission are: 
Professor J. E. Butterworth, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Professor Leslie L. Chisholm, 
University of Nebraska, Professor J. A. 
Starrak, Iowa State College, F. H. Guild, 
Kansas Legislative Council, Irving F. Pear- 
son, executive secretary, Illinois Education 
Association, and Shirley Cooper, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association. Laverene Burch- 
field is assisting with the editorial work. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Uniform Traffic Code for Approach- 


ing and Passing School Buses 


je Tue National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, meeting in Washington 


54 


on November 1, 1946, agreed to revise the 
National Uniform Model Traffic Code to 
conform to the request made by represent- 
atives of the National School Bus Con- 
ference Meeting at Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., 
November 1945. 

It is expected that the model code, when 
revised, will incorporate the regulation to 
have traffic come to a standstill on all high- 
ways for the loading and unloading of 
school buses. At the present time only 32 
states have laws requiring traffic to stop. 
The revision of this code should influence 
the passing of similar legislation in other 
states. 


A Safety Record 


% AN articre in the Michigan Education 
Journal for September 1946, “A Million 
Safe Miles Chalked Up by Napoleon 
School System Buses,” is worth reading 
by anyone interested in safety in school 
transportation. This consolidated school 
has a record of 27 years of school buses 
without a serious accident. 


Adoption of Revised School Bus 
Standards, 1945 Edition 


% Information received at the office of 
the NEA Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion from 31 states recently shows that 28 
of them have adopted or are now in the 


process of revising their school bus stand- 
ards based on the national standards as 
revised by the Commission and the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers in 1945. It is expected that before 
the end of the current school year other 
states will revise their standards in accord- 
ance with the national standards. 


How “See-Safe” Is Your City? 


¥%& Tue need for- adequate street lighting 
may be judged, according to the Street and 
Trafic Safety Lighting Bureau, 1111 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio, by the 
fact that the national average for traffic 
deaths runs approximately two fatalities 
at night to one during daylight hours, 
altho there is twice the volume of traffic 
during daylight hours. 


FEDERAL AID 


American Legion Resolution 


% THe American Legion, which met at 
San Francisco in October, adopted the 
following resolution supporting federal aid 
to education: 

Wuereas, The critical situation in 


[Continued on page 56] 
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No _ a 
Ase oxK set 
“A WONDERFUL - a 
TEACHING AID!” 
“STUDENTS THINK {IT’S GREAT!” 


“ENTH 
“SIASTIC RESP 
NSEju 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


to encourage teen-age reading 


SCORES SPLENDID SUCCESS! 


Over 65,000 students joined for first school term. . . and 
membership mounts daily for term beginning February 











d 4 

as & The Teen Age Book plan is authoritative. See SELECTION COMMITTEE 

a Club is thriving al- _ the Selection Committee on she eng, og Sener 

ol ready in every state in the __ the right. It’s easy to oper- ee tira nt Endlich: ag ing 

a Union. Also in Hawaii and ate. Needs just a Pate ag of Secondary-School 
i > r ; rincipais. 

5 Puerto Rico. Letters from few minutes of RICHARD J, HURLEY, Pres.. 


grateful teachers bring en- your time each 
thusiastic comments like 


those quoted above. 


Catholic Library Assn.; Divisional 
Librarian in Education, Asst. Prof. 
of Secondary Education, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 





¥ month (students 
handle details). Books are 


ig 


The instant success which 


TAB Club has scored 


only 25 cents each, and stu- 
dents receive 257% free book 


MARK A. NEVILLE, Chairman, 
English Dept., John Burroughs 











d springs from these outstand- _ dividends. ase pny ‘Liste for 
as si , 4 Committee on Book Lists for 
I ing features: If you do not yet have a Junior and Senior High Schools, 
1 Teachers asked for the TAB Club in your school, National Council of eachers of 
ic Club and helped work it send coupon at once. Give ee 
°s out. The Club is founded on — your students the advan- E; lish Dept ei haa High 
s a new plan toencourage the tages of TAB Club for School, Senta Seine, Col. a 
ic reading and owning of good __ the remainder of this MARGARETSCOGGIN, Librari- 
books by teen agers. The school year. an,NathanStrausBr.,N.Y.Pub.Lib. 
i re 2 ee 
To get full details of the Teen Age Book | Club... | 
, eee | 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! |! 
T t Teen Age Book Club | 
| Department 14, | 
| 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. ¥. : 
: 00 i — on” send, without obligation, complete details about the Teen Age F 
B aR 
EET TPN Arstbedetwnaanenersevesnessestbonnssesensneceens | ; 
. teas { PM neoctncssesascnsesccnésedcceseonsscesce. | 
Pp red by Pocket Books, Inc. ERE t ee eae | | 
: el S| Me es ene ae CRNEM TORO OR RC SRM Sh eedeoens, ‘ 
230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. Renee ahnincamamsamenmamemmonmns setsecesees — | 
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CRAIG and others 


OUR WORLD 
OF SCIENCE 


Grades I-8 


H’ RE are the developments of sci- 
ence that children should know 
about to live intelligently—presented 
with the appeal of an absorbing story. 
So clear and graphic is the style—so 


colorful and striking the illustrations— 


that your pupils’ interest is grasped and 


held 
OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE in- 


cludes a book for each of the first eight 
grades, with carefully controlled vo- 
cabulary. The latest scientific discov- 
eries and their bearing on everyday life 
are explained in terms that children 
understand. For example, aviation, 
television, plastics, disease control, the 
electron microscope. The material is 
carefully planned to fit the grade level 


of each book. 


The Teacher Needs 
No Scientific Training 


The teachers’ manual for each grade 
tives page-by-page teaching procedure 

supplies what a teacher without 
cientific training needs to teach the 
book successfully. A unit chart shows 
how the eight books of the series 
develop the explanation of scientific 
principles year by year, to form an 
integrated program. 

Moreover, a suggested course of study 
is in preparation, which outlines grade 
by grade the basic scientific knowledge 
to be gained. It shows teachers how 
to find helpful activities and procedures, 
furnishes supplementary activities, and 


surveys the entire program as a unit. 


Ask for Circular 616 


| 


Boston 17 
Chicago 16 


San Francisco 5 





| 
COMPANY 


New York 11 

Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 
Toronto 5 


| Continued from page 54] 
American education caused by the short 
age of teachers is undermining the educa- 
tional opportunity of millions of children, 
and constitutes a threat to the individual 
competence which is a cornerstone of 
national defense, and 

Wuereas, The reason for the present 
exodus from the teaching profession is 
primarily an economic one, we reiterate 
the action taken by the National Executive 
Committee of the American Legion in 
1945 in behalf of federal aid to education; 
and 

We, Tuererore, Resotve, That consid- 
eration be given to legislation before the 
United States Congress providing for fed 
eral participation in school support, and 
urge that legislation which adequately pro- 
tects the schools from federal domination 
and secures the continued existence of local 
control of schools receive the support of 
the American Legion. 

The American Legion now resolves that 
in view of the present serious situation, 
its support will be vigorous and continuous. 


RHYMES AND VERSE 


Foreword 
LEADERSHIP IS FELLOWSHIP TOO 


¥%& Tere is a way to work and serve 
The world with high devotion—a way to 
Work and serve with self removed 
Beyond the damning pale of avarice 
Which sometimes—often—besets 
The world where all mankind 

Must move and work and live. 

This way leads to the world 

Where only children, young folks, 
Oldsters do their daily tasks— 

Some blind, some with seeing eyes— 
Where you and I share the mantle 
Which tells the world we claim 

The berth of leadership. 

These years when I have led and 

You have trailed along, when 

I have trailed and you have led the throng, 
Have been such happy years 

With so much disturbed content, 
They should go on forever; for 

All of us need all of us 

To make the things we want 

Appear, move on and on 

So we can always work, and 

Serve the world, walk hand in hand, 
Each leading, following, 

Working and reasoning together 

In union and in strength. 

—R. E. JAGGERS, State Department of 
Education, Kentucky, and NEA state di- 
rector for Kentucky. 
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Choosing 


an 
Intelligence Test 
requires 


Discrimination 


Consider these facts regarding 
the CALIFORNIA TEST OF 
MENTAL MATURITY 


1. It breaks down the composite 
data of the traditional intelli- 
gence test into useful informa- 
tion: 

(a) Three I.Q.’s 
(b) Three M.A.’s 
(c) Five Factors 


measures Dotn language an 
It both languas d 


non-language intelligence. 


It provides scores in 14 specific 


tests. 


These types of useful informa- 
tion are organized in a reveal- 
ing profile which may be used 


in guiding pupil learning. 


It may be obtained in Prepri- 
mary, Primary, Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced 


levels. 


Available on all levels; per 25, 
$1.75, plus trans. Also published 
in short-form; per 25, $1.00, plus 
trans. Specimen Set, any level, 25¢ 


postpaid. 


CALIFORNIA 


TEST BUREAU 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 
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PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Toward Strong Local Associations 


% Mark Smit, superintendent of Bibb 
County Schools, Georgia, reports that lead- 
ers in that state are endeavoring to organ- 
we a strong local teachers association in 
every school system. This is most encour- 
aging and reflects distinct progress for the 
realization of Victory Action Program 


Goal Number One. 


Victory Action Program in Boston 


% Marion C. Gitman, president of the 
Massachusetts, Teachers Club, 
writes that the club has adopted the Vic- 
tory Action Program and that it is plan- 
ning to adopt unified dues for 1947-48. 
The Boston Teachers Club has also 
adopted the city of Paris with the thought 
that the teachers of Boston will do what- 
ever they can to maintain friendly con- 
tacts with Paris teachers to help them in 


Boston, 


problems of, reconstruction. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


February 9-15—Negro History Week, 
“Democracy Possible Only 
thru Brotherhood.” For suggestions write 


to the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 1538 Ninth St. N. W,, 


with the theme, 


Washington 1, D. C. 


February 16-23—American Brother- 
“Brotherhood 
For information write 
to the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


hood Week, with the theme, 
Pattern for Peace.” 


N. Y. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Veterans Choose Business Careers 


%& NortHwesTern University has 


completed an interesting survey on the 
career preferences of 5659 veterans enrolled 
ior fulltime study this fal). These veterans 
of the university’s fulltime 
enrolment. The survey reveals that 92° 
of the veterans have already made voca- 


comprise 57° 


tional or professional choices. 


Business as a career is the top choice 
of these veterans, with 30% % selecting, this 


held. 
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However, those who have been con- 
cerned with the fact that the war stripped 
the nation of young scientists in training 


. Send for 40-Page Booklet 


teaching material d 10c for copy. 


dental! health materia! listing booklets, 
pamphlets, posters, plays, charts, 


seatwork. 
m Conte fegectaten 


Dept. N-1 21 jor St. 
Chicago ii Sacnnke” 


“YOUR CHILD’S TEETH” 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care of Teeth’’ 
a fascinating pqoll-pasties. li of 


With it we will send FREE catalog of 


stories, graded reading and coloring 








SCIENCE—SLIDEFILMS 


Made by Teachers for Teachers. . . . Biology, 
Physics, Chemistry, General Science. Descriptive 
literature on .2quest. 


VISUAL SC'ENCES 
599-N, Suffern, N. Y. 






STANDARD TESTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 
Specimen Set for High Schools and Colleges. . 


Specimen Set for Elementary Schools 
Send for Catalog 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 


MILLIONS OF VETS ARE IN NEED 


They need counsel, guidance, information on edu- 
cation, vocational training, job rights and other 
GI matters. First aid to thousands of teachers and 
advisers is the VET-LETTER, published by Army 


Times. Send 3¢ stamp for Free Introductory Copies. 
Address: 
VET-LETTER, 1419 Irving St., N.W., Wash. 10, D.C. 





Spread Teaching Time with 


Trade — 


ELECTRONIC 


SOUNDSERIBER osc reconoes 


es | 


ITH the 
Sound- 
Scriber electron- 
ic disc recorder 
teaching time 
can be multiplied because: 


1. SoundScriber permits addi- 
tional students to have 
individual instruction any 


time. 


2. SoundScriber permits the 
student to record and check 
his own pronunciation, dic- 


tion and usage. 


By using SoundScriber in off 
hours both instructor and stu- 


dent gain additional time. 






Because Sound- 
Scriber is an en- 
tirely electronic 
system, every 
word is recorded 
and played back crystal clear. 
The flat, unbreakable Sound- 
Scriber disc holds up to 30 min- 
utes of recording, handles and 
files like a sheet of paper, can be 
played back hundreds of times. 
Electronic controls make possi- 
ble instant repetition of a word, 
a phrase or an entire lesson. 


Wr‘te today forcomplete infor- 
mation on how the SoundScriber 
is being used by leading schools, 
colleges and universities. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-5, New Haven 4, Connecticuf 


NAME 


SCHOOL 





DEPARTMENT 


ADDRESS______ —_— — ——  —— — —— __________ 





Mew) 


CRAIG and others 


OUR WORLD 
OF SCIENCE 


Grades I-8 


H’ RE are the developments of sci- 
ence that children should know 
about to live intelligently—presented 
with the appeal of an absorbing story. 
So clear and graphic is the style—so 
colorful and striking the illustrations— 
that your pupils’ interest is grasped and 
held. 

OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE in- 
cludes a book for each of the first eight 
grades, with carefully controlled vo- 
cabulary. The latest scientific discov- 
eries and their bearing on everyday life 
are explained in terms that children 
understand. For example, aviation, 
television, plastics, disease control, the 
electron microscope. The material is 
carefully planned to fit the grade level 


of each book. 


The Teacher Needs 
No Scientific Training 


The teachers’ manual for each grade 
gives page-by-page teaching procedure 

supplies what a teacher without 
scientific training needs to teach the 
book successfully. A unit chart shows 
how the eight books of the series 
develop the explanation of | scientific 
principles year by year, to form an 


integrated program. 


Moreover, a suggested course of study 
is in preparation, which outlines grade 
by grade the basic scientific knowledge 
to be gained. It shows teachers how 
to find helpful activities and procedures, 
furnishes supplementary activities, and 


surveys the entire program as a unit. 


Ask for Circular 616 


INN AN 


I 


COMPANY 


aS eee 


Boston 17 New York 11 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 
San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 


| Continued from page 54] 
American education caused by the short- 
age of teachers is undermining the educa- 
tional opportunity of millions of children, 
and constitutes a threat to the individual 
competence which is a cornerstone of 
national defense, and 

Wuereas, The reason for the present 
exodus from the teaching profession is 
primarily an economic one, we reiterate 
the action taken by the National Executive 
Committee of the American Legion in 
1945 in behalf of federal aid to education; 
and 

We, TuHererore, Resorve, That consid- 
eration be given to legislation before the 
United States Congress providing for fed- 
eral participation in school support, and 
urge that legislation which adequately pro- 
tects the schools from federal domination 
and secures the continued existence of local 
control of schools receive the support of 
the American Legion. 

The American Legion now resolves that 
in view of the present serious situation, 
its support will be vigorous and continuous. 


RHYMES AND VERSE 


Foreword 
LEADERSHIP IS FELLOWSHIP TOO 


¥% Tere is a way to work and serve 
The world with high devotion—a way to 
Work and serve with self removed 
3eyond the damning pale of avarice 
Which sometimes—often—besets 
The world where all mankind 

Must move and work and live. 

This way leads to the world 

Where only children, young folks, 
Oldsters do their daily tasks— 

Some blind, some with seeing eyes— 
Where you and I share the mantle 
Which tells the world we claim 

The berth of leadership. 

These years when I have led and 

You have trailed along, when 

I have trailed and you have led the throng, 
Have been such happy years 

With so much disturbed content, 
They should go on forever; for 

All of us need all of us 

To make the things we want 
Appear, move on and on 

So we can always work, and 

Serve the world, walk hand in hand, 
Each leading, following, 

Working and reasoning together 

In union and in strength. 

—R. E. JAGGERS, State Department of 
Education, Kentucky, and NEA state di- 
rector for Kentucky. 

[Continued on page 61] 








Choosing 


an 


Intelligence Test 
requires 


Discrimination 


Consider these facts regarding 
the CALIFORNIA TEST OF 
MENTAL MATURITY 


1. It breaks down the composite 
data of the traditional intelli- 
gence test into useful informa- 
tion: 

(a) Three 1.Q.’s 
(b) Three M.A.’s 


(c) Five Factors 


It measures both language and 


non-language intelligence. 


It provides scores in 14 specific 


tests. 


These types of useful informa- 
tion are organized in a reveal- 
ing profile which may be used 


in guiding pupil learning. 


It may be obtained in Prepri- 
mary, Primary, Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced 


levels. 


Available on all levels; per 25, 
$1.75, plus trans. Also published 
in short-form; per 25, $1.00, plus 
trans. Specimen Set, any level, 25¢ 


postpaid. 


CALIFORNIA 


TEST BUREAU 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 





Los Angeles 28, California 
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PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Toward Strong Local Associations 


% Marx Situ, superintendent of Bibb 
County Schools, Georgia, reports that lead- 
ers in that state are endeavoring to organ- 
ze a strong local teachers association in 
every school system. This is most encour- 
aging and reflects distinct progress for the 
realization of Victory Action Program 
Goal Number One. 


Victory Action Program in Boston 


% Marion C. Grrman, president of the 
Boston, Massachusetts, Teachers Club, 
writes that the club has adopted the Vic- 
tory Action Program and that it is plan- 
ning to adopt unified dues for 1947-48. 

The Boston Teachers Club has also 
adopted the city of Paris with the thought 
that the teachers of Boston will do what- 
ever they can to maintain friendly con- 
tacts with Paris teachers to help them in 
problems of, reconstruction. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


February 9-15—Negro History Week, 
with the theme, “Democracy Possible Only 
thru Brotherhood.” For suggestions write 
to the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 1538 Ninth St. N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


February 16-23—American Brother- 
hood Week, with the theme, “Brotherhood 
Pattern for Peace.” For information write 
to the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 
Ea 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Veterans Choose Business Careers 


%& NortHwestern University has just 
completed an interesting survey on the 
career preferences of 5659 veterans enrolled 
for fulltime study this fall. These veterans 
comprise 57°4, of the university’s fulltime 
enrolment. The survey reveals that 92°/ 
of the veterans have already made voca- 
tional or professional choices. 

Business as a career is the top choice 
of these veterans, with 30% selecting, this 
field. 

However, those who have been con- 
cerned with the fact that the war stripped 
the nation of young scientists in training 
'|Continued on page 62] 
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. Send for 40-Page Booklet 
pet “YOUR CHILD'S TEETH” 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care ab - 9" 
me. i} af 


a fascinating pil-pasti: 

teaching materfal. end id 10c for copy. 
With it we will FREE catalog of 
oem | gg material Heting oe 
pam ers, plays, cha 
storves, _fiaded reading and coloring 
seatwork. 


in Dental Association 


Dept. N- 212 E. Superior St. 
Chicago 11, litinols 





SCIENCE—SLIDEFILMS 


Made by Teachers for Teachers. . . . Biology, 
Physics, Chemistry, General Science. Descriptive 
literature on .2quest. 


VISUAL SC'ENCES 
599-N, Suffern, N. Y. 


STANDARD TESTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 
Specimen Set for High Schools and Colleges. . 


Specimen Set for Elementary Schools 
Send for Catalog 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 





MILLIONS OF VETS ARE IN NEED 


They need counsel, guidance, information on edu- 
cation, vocational training, job rights and other 
GI motters. First aid to thousands of teachers and 
advisers is the VET-LETTER, published by Army 
Times. Send 3¢ stamp for Free Introductory Copies. 
Address: 

VET-LETTER, 1419 Irving St., N.W., Wash. 10, D.C. 





Spread Teaching Time with 


Trade Mark 


ITH the 
Sound- 
Scriber electron- 
ic dise recorder 
teaching time 
can be multiplied because: 


1. SoundScriber permits addi- 
tional students to have 
individual instruction any 
time. 


2. SoundScriber permits the 
student to record and check 
his own pronunciation, dic- 
tion and usage. 


By using SoundScriber in off 
hours both instructor and stu- 
dent gain additional time. 






ELECTRONIC 


/SOUND/CRIBER DISC RECORDER 


¥ £? 4, 
aD! ££ , 


Because Sound- 
Scriber is an en- 
tirely electronic 
system, every 
word is recorded 
and played back crystal clear. 
The flat, unbreakable Sound- 
Scriber disc holds up to 30 min- 
utes of recording, handles and 
files like a sheet of paper, can be 
played back hundreds of times. 
Electronic controls make possi- 
ble instant repetition of a word, 
a phrase or an entire lesson. 


Wr‘te today for complete infor- 
mation on how the SoundScriber 
is being used by leading schools, 
colleges and universities. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-5, New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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DEPARTMENT 


ADDRESS____ 
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The Perry Pictures 


For use in the study of art in school and home. 
Inexpensive and attractive as well as educational. 
om Size 5 x 8, 
' two cents each 
for 30 or more. 
Size 3 x 3%, 
one cent each 
for 60 or more. 
Assorted as de- 





sired. 
A set of 30 
beautiful art 
subjects each 
5% x 8, for 
60 cents Ora 
set for chil- 
A Helping Hand Renouf sa oa will 
It is not too early to order pictures for the February 
birthdays of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell 
and Dickens A set of 30 pictures of these famous 


men, their homes, et« size 5% x 8, for 60 cents 
Large Catalogue with 1600 miniature illustrations in it 
for fifteen cents. 

The Perry Pictures Company, 


Box 4, Malden, Mass. 








NEW WORLD 
OF CHEMISTRY 


Now ready — 





The new 


NEW WORLD 
OF CHEMISTRY 
1947 Revision 


by Bernard Jaffe ~ 




















A comprehensive, up-to-the-min- 
ute high school chemistry text- 
book. Rewritten, redesigned, and 
re-illustrated. Brings the results 
of wartime and current research 
into your classroom. Preserves 
all features that made earlier 
editions the outstanding favorite 
of modern chemistry teachers. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


45 East 17th St. 221 East 20th St. 

NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 
709 Mission St. 

SAN FRANCISCO 3 


| leges is the fact that 10 


| Continued from page 61| 
will find encouragement in the heavy en- 
rolment in science and engineering. The 
survey shows that 22°/ of all veterans with 
a vocational choice have selected careers 
in the physical sciences and engineering. 
Heartening to those concerned with the 
dearth of teachers for our schools and col- 
of the veterans 
making a vocational choice plan to enter 
teaching. 


USING THE JOURNAL 


From Poor Richard’s Almanac 
% THe Franklin 
| p24-25] reminds us of some of the sayings 
which he as “Poor Richard” incorporated 
in his famous Almanac. Among them are 
these: 


article on Benjamin 


school, but 
fools will learn in no other, and scarce 
in that. 


Experience keeps a dear 


We may give advice, but we cannot give 
conduct. 

Dost life? Then do not 
squander time, for that’s the stuff life 
is made of. 


thou love 


—From Poor Richard's Almanac. In 
Personal Growth Leaflet No. 46. 1¢ each; 
no order for less than 25¢; cash must ac- 


company orders for $1 or less. NEA. 


HEALTH 


Educational Material on Cancer 


%& Write to the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, One Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y., for information about 
Cancer Facts and other materials avail- 
able for distribution. 


Principles of World Health 


¥%& Tue proposed constitution of the World 
Health Organization, to be a_ special 
agency of the United Nations, states as 
some of the principles of world health: 
Health is a state of complete physical, 
mental, and social wellbeing and not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity. 
The enjoyment of the highest attain- 
able standard of health is one of the 
fundamental rights of every humanbeing, 
without distinction of race, religion, politi- 
cal belief, economic or social condition. 
The health of all peoples is fundamental 
to the attainment of peace and security 
and is dependent upon the fullest coopera- 
tion of individuals and states. 
The achievement of any state in the 
promotion and protection of health is of 
value to all. 


[Continued on page 64] 


















A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR s9 YEARS 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Colleges, 
Secondary and 
Elementary 
Schools. Good 
candidates in 
demand. Send 
for information 


Member 
25 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4 N.A.T.A. 


Corresponding Agencies : 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Home Office: 


A NEW, COMMON-SENSE 
WAY TO FIND THE POSI- 
TION YOU WILL BE 
HAPPIEST IN! 


No commissions or registration fees. You 
pay only a flat $25.00 if and when placed, 
Write for details of our unique, highly 
effective methods. All educational fields 
everywhere, 


CENTRAL REGISTRY SERVICE 


124 South Broadway, Lancaster, Ohio 





ational College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION: FOR TEACHING 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Mid-term: Feb. 3, 
Summer term: June 20. Write for catalog, 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 716-A EVANSTON, ILL. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


Excellent opportunities await good teachers 
(master’s degree or higher) who wish to teach 
in colleges. We handle college placements ex- 
coverage. Let us work for 
Send for information. 


clusively—national 
your promotion. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


2208 Dixie Place Nashville 5, Tennessee 





THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


H 
H 
H 
If you are a teacher seeking a position, or if you : 
are an executive seeking teachers, we can offer + 
you reliable and discriminating service. 5 
Since 1925 we have filled positions in schools + 
and universities throughout the East and South. s 
Member N.A.T.A. : 


















> MUSIC see 
= [Ye LESSONS je SS” 


Complete Conservatory Home 

Piano, Harmony, History 
Study Courses of Music, Advanced Com- 
position, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Guitar, Mandolin, Accordion, Saxophone, 
Clarinet, Dance Band Arranging, Ear Training and 
Sight Singing, Choral Conducting. Low Cost. Check 
courses which interest you. Ask for illustrated les- 
1 sons and catalog. All courses leading to Degree of 
Bachelor of Music available. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. U446 765 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago 15 
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WHEN TO USE A 
PADDLE IN CLASS 


ANSWER: When the classroom 
moves to a bakery for a visit. 

And what would prompt such a 
trip? A situation like this, for ex- 
ample: In 1945, a week-long study 
was made of the children’s eating 
habits in the elementary grades of 
5 Midwest test schools. The survey 
revealed that almost one-fourth of 
the children’s breakfasts omitted 
enriched or whole grain bread or 
toast, and a full one-third did not 
include either restored or whole 
grain cereal. 


These answers were discour- 
aging, in view of the fact that out- 
standing nutritionists agree that 


breakfast should supply one-fourth 
to one-third of the day’s nourish- 
ment. 

Faced with the problem of 
stimulating interest in grain foods, 
the teachers of these schools worked 
out many plans to dramatize these 
foods in their over-all nutrition 
program. A typical project is a 
class tour through a local bakery 
which translates a child’s need for 
grain foods into a memorable 
human experience. He begins to 
see for himself the exciting evolu- 
tion of wheat. He actually watches 
its progress from a sack of flour to 
the final step when long paddles 
pull the browned and crusty loaves 
from the oven. 


But does this type of teaching 





bring results? The evidence says, 
“Yes, indeed!”’ 

In 1946, after a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis in the 5 test schools, 
the percentage of breakfasts in 
which bread was still missing had 
dropped from 23.3% to only 10.9% 
—and the number of non-cereal 
breakfasts had dropped from 
33.3% to 10.9% .. . gains that 
should definitely encourage every 
teacher. 


If you would like information 
about this program—facts, ideas, 
plans, and materials adaptable to 
any curriculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946--GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 
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GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER 


VEGETABLES...some GRAPEFRUIT... or raw VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 


taw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. 


er canned. At least one Atleastoneservingaday. frozen or canned. Two or 


serving a day. 


more servings a doy. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others. 





MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.. natural whole-grain or 

enriched gr restored. Three 

or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
os you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D concentrate 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Everyone knows how great is the need for teach- 
ers in every classification of education. Each 
executive in order to help the students in his 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advance- 
ment to teachers. hrough our offices so many 
outstanding opportunities are _ presented to 
teachers and administrators. Our service is 
nationwide. Member N.A,.T.A. 





Se 
ROCKY IMF IFACHERS 
AGENTCY 


410 US.Nart Bann Buu Denver. Coro West. 





SCHOOL EXECUTIVES, SUPERVISORS AND 7EACHERS 
We give you Unexcelled Service. 
FREE ENROLLMENT. Our territory: United States. 


Fill many positions outright. 
Largest in 


Member N.A.T.A. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we nope you will find interesting and helpful 


New Approaches ...: 


to modeling in easy-to-work-with water clay. 


Like yourselves, instructors of 
sculpturing at the famous School of 
The Art Institute of Chicago realize 
that children have a natural enthusi- 
asm for something they can actu- 
ally hold and keep, something they 
can complete quickly. And model- 
ing in inexpensive, quick-drying 
water clay, as you doubtless already 
know, tends to develop appreciation 
for three-dimensional art forms. 


Here are four suggestions for suc- 
cessful modeling made by the 
sculpture department of this school. 
Perhaps you will find them useful. 


] Keep clay very moist for work- 

ability. Mix with water as needed; 
then store with damp cloth or a 
sponge in air-tight container — 
a coffee jar for example. 


? Model larger objects over base 

of wadded newspapers to save 
on both weight and clay. Large 
objects with hollow or paper-filled 
bases are less apt to crack in drying. 


Attain a “finished” appearance 
when model is dry by smoothing 
it off with steel wool. Then decorate 
with enamel paint to simulate a 


glaze. 

A Desiring a more hardy perma- 
nence but before clay model is 

dry or painted you could probably 

find a nearby kiln or pottery willing 

to fire it. A glaze could be added 

later, or it could then be painted. 


For further information, if interested, 
consult your public library — many 
books on this subject are available. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people find chewing 
W rigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 


for complete chewing satisfaction 


[Continued from page 62] 

Unequal development in different couns 
tries in the promotion of health and cons 
trol of disease, especially communicable 
disease, is a common danger. 

Healthy development of the child is of 
basic importance; the ability to live har 
moniously in a changing total environment 
is essential to such development. 

The extension to all peoples of the 
benefits of medical, psychological, and 
related knowledge is essential to the full 
est attainment of health. : 


HERE AND THERE 


Miss Williams Honored 


se Cuart Ormonp WILxiaMs, director of 
field service of the NEA, has been elected 
honorary president of the National Fede 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs “because of distinguished, 
service in preparing the report on leadeg 
ship training at a time when this servigg 
is so critically needed by the Federation} 
and the nation.” The 26-page report 
“Voluntary Organization and Democracy,™ 
may be obtained from the Federation, 181g 
Broadway, New York 23, 'N. Y., for 35¢% 
Miss Williams is a former president of 
the Federation. | 


Meat Profits 


% While housewives struggled to fee 
their families with meat substitutes, the 
big packers were doing all right by ther 
selves. The Wall Street Journal report 
that, “earnings of the meat packers 
year [1946] will look much better than thi 
current scanty supplies of beefsteak af 
pork chops might indicate.” 
According to Bread and Butter, reasoi 
for these profits, which may be as high@ 
big war profits, include the “killing” 
by industry during the price holiday 
summer, the removal of the excess profit 
taxes this year, the increased meat price 
forced on OPA by the Department 
Agriculture, and the record business @ 
non-meat products such as cheese, poultty 
eggs, margarine, and ice cream. : 
Economic consultants for Bread aiid 
Butter, a weekly published by Consume 
Union of U.S., Inc., report that the Bt 
Five—Swift, Armour, Wilson, Cudah 
and Morrell—increased their profits du 
ing war years by 131%. 


Great Teacher of the Plains 


% In aw articre by this title, The 
tarian for November 1946 pays tribute! 
Howard R. Barnard of LaCrosse, Kansa 
83-year-old rural teacher, “a kind of pet 
gogical Edison.” 
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